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A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FATIMID 
THEORY OF THE STATE 


I. THE APOCALYPTIC NATURE OF THE STATE 


HERE have been no studies of the Fatimid Theory of the State. 
Preoccupation with the historical origin and development of the 
Fatimid-Ismaili da‘wa has precluded any theoretical studies of the 

Fatimid concept of the state and political authority. The gradual 
analysis of doctrinal material by lite like Ivanow and Hamdani has 


thrown light upon the Fatimid view of the body social and politic.' But 
no systematic formulations of a theory of state have been reconstructed 
from the available doctrinal and historical material. A recent attempt 
by a modern Arab writer on the principles of Fatimid government 
resulted in a mere detailed description of Fatimid administration in 
North Africa and Egypt, and the actual operation of the governmental 


machinery without a formulation of their theoretical bases.’ 

In view of the fact that we have not been able to avail ourselves of 
all Fatimid literature, this should be considered only as an attempt at a 
prefactory reconstruction of the Fatimid theory of the State. The 
related questions involved in the attainment of a final or more definite 
theory are so numerous, that each would require individual mono- 
graphic study if justice isto be done to the subject. An attempt is 
risked, at this stage, because there is enough information about the 
environmental and intellectual forces operative during the rise of the 
Fatimid movement to warrant its placement in the proper perspective of 
medieval political thought. 

The Fatimid Caliphate was the actualization of originally Shi‘i 
theories concerning the perfect ‘Alid theocratic state. An_ ideally 
theocratic concept of the state was evolved in conjunction with the 
formulation of dogma, rendering the Fatimid creed, especially its aspect 


See, Ivanow’s edition and translation of Fatimid excerpts concerning the 
religious-political mission of the Imams in Rise of the Fatimids. See, also, 
Hamdani, “A Compendium of Ismaili Esoterics,” Islamic Culture, xi, 2, (April, 
1937), 210-227, 

See, A. Musharrafa, Nuzum al-hukm bi-Misr fi. ‘Asr al-Fatimiyyin. 
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dealing with the /mama, the most authoritative source for a study of the 
theoretical foundations of the Fatimid State. It would be dangerous, 
though, to reconstruct a Fatimid theory of the state without also giving 
serious consideration to popular beliefs and historical forces. That is 
why a theory of the state for the Fatimids implies also a study of the 
Caliphate institution with its relation to the conduct of the general 
da‘wa., 


Professor Grunebaum, in analysing. the Muslim concept of social 
order, offered the interesting remark that the depersonalized individual 
coerced into conformity was allowed only two forms of escape for the 
actualization of his personality : mysticism, or the avowal of a social 
reform movement wherein the social reformer was unacceptable unless 
he appeared as a Prophet or messiah.3 It is within the latter escape that 
the evolution of the Fatimid movement, historically and sociologically 
speaking, should be viewed. 


There is no doubt, as Professor Bernard Lewis has remarked, that 
the early theocracy was destroyed with the advent of Mu‘awiya.4 The 
Prophet had established a state at al- Madinah, but left no plan for its 
continuance. According to the Sunnis, he made no will in this respect. 
The Shi‘is claim he made an oral specific one. But there is no evidence 
in the history of the events that he did. Envisaging a personal religious 
mission akin to Christianity, there is no substantial evidence that Islam, 
in the early stages of its initial success {A.H. 622-640) contrived the 
‘establishment of a theocratic realm on earth.5 


Fatimid beliefs, on the other hand, presupposed a_ universal religion 
through the triumph of a universal state. The strongest impetus to this 
mission has been the apocalyptic belief in a messiah or Mahdi, who will 
deliver the world from evil by means of a gnostic struggle. It is simul- 
taneously a catholic emboldening of Islam by the universal triumph 
of Fatimid sectarianism in the form of a universal church; and a puritan 
revolt aimed against the existing social-political-religious dereliction of 
the Islamic community. The “Catholicism” was to be achieved through 
a “puritan” struggle. Fatimid agitation, therefore, should not be 
regarded merely as a novel force in the third/fourth century Islamic 
environment, arising as a result of syncretized foreign elements, but also 
as a reaction within Islam against the spiritual and temporal authority 
of the time. As a historical phenomenon, the Fatimid movement was 
a puritan reaction with secret origins, typical of medieval historical 
pattern. 


. See, his Medieval Islam, 23. 
4. See, his The Arabs in History, 64ff. 
5. On this controversy, see, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, Al-Islam wa usul al-hukm, 
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Fatimid Apocalypse and the Mahdi Idea: The Fatimid State as a Universal 
Projection encompassing Mankind. 


Islam, as a personalized religion, encompasses a very meagre apocalyp- 
tic doctrine. The Qur’an is free of messianic expectations, especially as 
represented in the return of a Mahdi. It seems that apocalypse has a 
definite historical-emotional stimulus in the frustration of expectations by 
existential conditions. Judeo-Christian apocalyptic speculation has 
arisen as a result of prolonged foreign domination impeding the triumph 
of the true religion.© Messianism, as a basic rationalization of unful- 
filled prophecies and a consolation for dissatisfied Muslims, became the 
rudimentary appeal of the Fatimid da‘wa.’ 


It was not only the unfulfilled promises embodied in the Muslim 
mission that enabled the Fatimid proselytizers to win converts through 
messianic teachings, but also the facilitating primitive mythological and 
cosmological traditions existent among various communities. Muslim 
historians have discussed the influence of astrology and cabalism on 
political events and the thinking of various rulers.® Malahim and 
tulsumat or apocalyptic prophecies and apocrypha were common in the 
third century of Islam.9 In the Fatimid da‘wa, apocalypse is crystallized 
into the propagation of a messianic idea centring around the “hidden 
imam’”’ who will arise imminently as the saviour Mahdi. This was 
common because, in contrast to prophecy, apocalypse takes a more 
drastic view of future history, moulding it into definite inevitable events 
whose occurrence is impending.'° 


The universal claims of the Fatimid State, then, are best exhibited 
in the Mahdi idea, a concept that has recurred in Muslim history until 
very recently. From a modern perspective its power and appeal must 
be sought in the social-political frustrations of various groups, whose 


only hope lay in a soteriological eruption." Early Islam never 


See, Carlyle, Medieval Political Theory in the West, i, 93 ff. 

See, E. Blochet, Le Messianisme dans I‘Heterodexie Musulmane, for a general 
discussion of “messianism”’ in Islam. 

See, Mas‘udi, Prairies d'or, v, 244.; viii, 289-290; Tabari, ii, 1138; iii, 1463, 
1742-1763, 1842ff. See, also, Fihrist, 238-242, on the increase of astrological 
Speculation and the celestial interpretation of earthly affairs. 

See, Fihrist, 180ff. 

For a general discussion of “apocalypse’’ see, Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th 
edition), ii, 99-105. For a comparison of the use of number-characters denoting 
mysteries of revelation in Judaa-Christian and Fatimid apocalyptic literature, 
see, R. Strothmann, Gnosis- Texte, and Mizaj al-tasnim. 

For a brief history of the “Mahdi.” idea, See Darmesterer, the Mahdi. Also, see, 
D. S. Margoliouth, “On Mahdis Mahdism,” Proceedings of th British Academy, 
vol. vii (Read 1915). 
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purported an activist social movement.'? The politically and socially 
dissatisfied masses, however, found refuge in the idea of the messianic 
return of a “hidden” leader of metaphysical Power.'3 Eschatological 
expectations for an impending millenium were probably alien to ortho- 
dox Islam, but not incongruent in a Judeo-Christian milieu. 

Messianism isa common phenomenon of all three monotheistic 
religions. Judaic revelations influenced the later Christian apocalypse 
of St. John the Divine. Islam, in turn, borrowed its messianic concepts 
from Christianity. There is the story of the coming of the anti-Christ 
al-Dajjal whose defeat by Jesus, son of Mary, will herald the coming of 
the Mahdi from Muhammad's progeny to establish Islam as the sole 
religion on earth. In the Qur’an, however, there is no reference to a 
Mahdi. It is rather in later collections of traditions where the concept 
is given theoretical and historical concretization. 


The collections of Bukhari and Muslim (d. 256/870; d. 261/875) no- 
where contain Mahdist traditions. The only apocalypse recorded in 
both of these coilections consists of the traditions relative to the coming 
of Christ to kill the Dajjal and strengthen Islam.'t On the other hand, 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Abu-Dawud (d. 275/888), and Ibn Maja 
(d. 273/886) record detailed traditions on the advent of the Mahdi. 
Four basic elements characterise these traditions: (a) The inevitability 
of a Mahdi, “if there remains to the world none but one day, God 
would prolong it until this man (al-Mahdi) arrives; (b) the emphasis 
on the fact that the Mahdi will be a descendant of Muhammad and 
most probably from Fatima’s line, “the world shall not pass untii the 
Arabs are ruled by a man from my house whose name shall be like 
mine,” and ‘‘I heard the Prophet say : “the Mahdi will be from Fatima’s 
children;’’ “(c) the allusion to Persian importations as accentuating the 
spread of the Mahdi idea;'5 (d) the reiteration of the gnostic deliver- 
ance from evil by releasing the soul from its material bondage and 
giving it expression in an earthly paradise. Even though [the world] 
shall have but one day more to last, God will call up a man from my 
family who will fill the earth with justice as it is now filled with iniquity 


It may be argued that the Mu'akhat institution, brief though it was, constitutes 
an early Islamic social movement. On the other hand, it could not be held 
that such an institution envisaged an activist movement resulting in revolutionary 
changes. See, Ilse Lichtenstaedter, “Fraternization (Mu’akhat) in Early 
Islamic Society,” Islamic Culture, 1942. 

For a cultural analysis of the messianic influence on the Islamic social order 
see, G. von Grunebaum, Op. cit., 193 ff. 

See, Sahih, i, 93°95; vii, 59; viii, 165-210, on prophetic miracles; vii, 64°65, that 
Muhammad is the “sea! of the Prophets,” also, Bukhari, Les Traditions 
Islamiques (Houdas), ii, 1906. 

See, Sahih, al- Tirmidhi ix, 74-75; Tbn Maja, Sunan, ii, 517-519; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan, ii, 210-211- 
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and oppression.”’*® 

Darmesterer appears to ascribe to a Persian origin the belief in the 
return of a “hidden imam” who will fulfil the national dreams of an 
oppressed people.'? It is true that the missions of al- Mukhtar in behalf 
of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and the Abbasid propaganda under 
Abu-Muslim in Khurasan found great and wide-spread response in 
Persia; but the paracletic idea of a Mahdi is not necessarily Persian in 
character."® It was rather the influence of Judzo-Christian messianic 
and paracletic expectations that possessed political factions and the 
political frustrations of the ‘Alids, who had already embraced pagan- 
gnostic cults. Philosophical speculations, together with Orienta! pseudo- 
sciences like astrology, stimulated questions, about the unknown, the 
meaning of history and eschatology. Moreover, revolutionary and secret 
puritanical movements of the chiliastic variant, based primarily upon 
neo-Pythagorean mysticism and pantheism, were increasing rapidly.'9 

Ibn-Khaldun calls the Mahdi “al-Fatimi.”*° This appellation is 
significant, because it probably implies that the full eschatological 
import of the messianic hope in Islam did not crystallize until the syste- 
matization of the Ismaili da‘wa under the Fatimid State. The idea, no 
doubt, has been popular among the masses throughout generations. In 
the absence of Qur’anic allusion to “‘Mahdism,” Ibn-Ahaldun is justified 
in basing his statement of the Mahdi idea upon the history of traditions 
woven around the concept. These traditions have been recorded 
subsequently to actuai historical developments in Muslim thought and 
society.2* Other popular Mahdistic beliefs notwithstanding, it is safe 
to consider the final evolution of the idea of the return of a messianic 
personage as a Shi‘a innovation in Islam through its Imama doctrine. 
The preference of ‘Ali caused the expectation of the return ofa “hidden 
Imam” to materialize through ahl al-bayt.2 


Environmental threats, represented by the waning Baghdad Cali- 
phate and the encroachments of a revived Byzantine military power, 
caused messianic beliefs to centre around the idea of a revivalist move- 
ment. This was a natural reaction to the crisis of third and fourth 
century Islam. We note how subsequently such a reaction intensified 


16. Note that al-Tabarani in his Sahih, 281-287, refutes apocalyptic messianism. 

17. Op. cit., 26-32. 

18. See, Mas‘udi, Op. cit., v, 182. 

19. See, Dieterici, /khwan al-Safa; also verses by Kuthayyir ‘Azza, (d. 105/723-4) in 
his Diwan, vol. i, esp. pp. 266-280. 

20. See, Al-Muqaddima, 311. 

21. Ibid., 31 2ff. 

22. See, Ibn ‘Arabi’s works, like Al-tadbirat al-ilahiyya fi maslahat al-mamlaka_al- 
insaniyya, as examples of later Sufi adoption of Israaili “‘Mahdi"’ ideas through 
their pantheistically immanentist inclinations. Al-qutb of the Sufis is difficult 
to distinguish from the most hallowed concept of the Fatimid Imam. 
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with the accentuated threat from Byzantines and Franks at the time of 
al-Hakim (d. 1021) and al-Mustansir (d. 1094). On the other hand, 
the iafluence of malahim speculation and esoteric allegorization of the 
scriptures channelized the gradual evolution of eschatological speculation 
along anthropomorphic and immanentist lines rather than symbolic 
ones. Ilm al-kashf—forecasting the future—and chiliastic theories of 
cosmogony, necessitated a deterministic interpretation of history with a 
view to prognosticating its end in historical experience. ‘What is before 
my time I cannot remember; but what will follow in time do I render.*3 

The universal concept of the state derives primarily from messianic 
influence. For, “‘the Fatimid concept of the state would not be con- 
tented merely with sovereignty over Egypt and the surrounding countries. 
The Fatimid movement strove to engulf the whole of the Islamic world 
and to unite various sma}l Islamic principalities into one ‘Alid king- 
dom.’’2+ . This millenial attitude follows from the nature of Ismaili 
propaganda, aiming at the religious but not social ‘levelling’ of society. 
It could also be viewed as a reform movement presupposing a ‘universal 
empire’ to be achieved through religious uniformity imposed by a 
sectarian force aimed at unifying the already disintegrating Muslim 
Empire. Orthodox. Islam was unable to perpetuate its political hege- 
mony, because at the first opportunity, every prince was declaring his 
autonomy. The Fatimid da‘wa through its Mahdistic mission was an 
attempt to unite sword and crescent—a dream of the Roman pontiffs in 
the West that was never realized. Religion, thus, became with the 
Fatimids the prerequisite to political power and solidarity .*5 

The ‘Alid descent of the Mahdi is emphasized in Qadi al-Nu‘man’s 
compendium of traditions. As early Muslim traditions contain no 
Mahdistic element, it is probable that the development of the idea 
occured between A.H. 150 and 200. Ismaili converts must have exerted 
the utmost effort to amalgamate this doctrine with that of the Imama, 
rendering the “hidden imam’’ an expected saviour.2° In the same 
work, Qadi al-Nu‘man attaches the potent religious mission to the 
Imams of ushering in a new era of justice for the Muslims. The 
‘restoration of piety’’ is the common theme of these traditions, culmi- 
nating in the unification of the world under one religion.?7 

Ivanow considers this adequate proof for discrediting the accusations 
directed at Ismailism as harbouring revolutionary aspirations, and the 
malicious scheming of al-Qaddah to uproot Islam and supersede it with 
a Magian religion, or still worse, atheism.?® It must be noted, however, 


23. Avverse allegedly by a Sufi, quoted in Ibn Khaldun, al-Mugaddima, 341. 

a4. See, Hamdani, “History of the Ismaili da‘wa and its literature during the last 
phase of the Fatimid Empire,”’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (1932), 126. 

25. On the Fatimid claim to universal monarchy, see, R. Dozy, Spanish Islam, 408. 

26. See, Shahr al-akhbar, in Ivanow, Op. cit., 104-113. 

27. Ibid., 104 

28. Thbid:, 105. 
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that these traditions do point to a “puritan revolt,” because the Imam- 
Mahdi is also an actual warrior leading the forces of good against those 
ofevil. In describing the suffering and humiliation of the Prophet's 
progeny, ‘Ali exclaimed: “and when matters come to this state then 
God shall send the best man in His community (among the Prophet's 
progeny, that is) who shall slay the tyrants in one battle after the other, 
until God shall be propitiated.”’*9 A religious revolt does not have to 
be necessarily aimed at destroying Islam; for the Mahdi is to lead a 
“puritan army” in a revolt against the existing corrupt social and 
religious order represented by the Abbasid Caliphate. A _ revolution 
within Islam with definite gnostic-cathartic tendencies is no less than a 
puritan reaction. In labelling the movement “a peculiar religious form 
of constitutionalism,” Ivanow overlooks the explosive potentialities of a 
gnostic catharsis brought about by a religious propaganda haranguing the 
masses with a promise of paradise on earth under a Mahdi. This seems 
to us doubly dangerous given the circumstances of a rotting central 
political authority. 

Alongside the religious mission ascribed to the Imam-Mahdi by 
a!-Nu‘man, a definite political aim is shown in many of the traditions 
recorded. The primary political objective is the removal of oppression 
and injustice by the overthrow of existing political authority. Life 
under the Imam-Mahdi’s rule shall become better, and all mankind 
shall become true believers. The achievement of uniform true belief 
follows the political conquest of the Muslim world, and, eventually, the 
universe, It is interesting to refer to al-Nu‘man’s collective concept of 
‘‘Mahdism” and his dispersal of responsibility for the fulfilment of the 
perfect realm among the whole prophetic family of Imams in hereditary 
succession. This implies that the religious-political mission of the 
Imam for the attainment of the perfect theocratic state is a collective 
task for all Imams in succession. The term “Mahdi,” therefore, must 
refer, according to al-Nu‘man, to the whole Fatimid dynasty and not to 
any one Imam at a particular time.3° 

In some traditions al-Nu‘man alludes to the political destiny of the 
Fatimids as the successors of the Umayyads and the Abbasids.3' One 


29. See, Kitab al-himma fi atha ‘al-a’imma; also, Sharh al-akhbar, 115{f. 

go. See, especially, tradition 41 in Shark al-Akhbar, 115-116. 

31. Tradition 4, [bid., 117-118: “What had already been fulfilled, is related by 
Salman al-Farsi, who recollected it in connection with the Prophet, who said, 
referring to the Mahdi : he shal) slay tyrants, exterminate heretics, never accept- 
ing their repentance, or levying on them the jizya tax. He shall not leave on 
the earth even a single man who would profess any other religion than Islam : 
all such he shall slay. He shall destroy the Turks, and Khazars the Daylamites 
and Abyssinians. Then the kings of Byzantium wearing stee! armour, shall be 
subdued to him; and he shall not leave a single Jew or Christian who shal! not 
be made a dhimmi. He shall cause all the people to join the religion of 
Abraham and Muhammad.” 
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tradition, in particular, seems to outline a possible programme of 
conquest for the fourth century A.H. with a very pronounced millenial 
hope and expectation.3? 

The Fatimids, then, viewed themselves as the avanguardia of 
active Islamic development and growth, aiming at the unification of all 
Muslim and non-Muslim peoples in one universal empire through an 
invigorated faith. This universal empire was to be governed by one 
divinely-guided ruler, enabling him to establish a state of social equality 
and permanent peace. 

Historically, no aims of such universal dimensions could be con- 
sidered as void of revolutionary tendencies, Ivanow’s position notwith- 
standing. Apparently, Ivanow, in an effort to exonerate the greatly 
maligned Fatimids from the charge of anti-Islamism, has rejected 
obvious and nascent tendencies in the movement itself. We also contend 
that a religious-political revolt is not necessarily anti-religious. We do 
reject, however, the fictitious charge of Fatimid designs to uproot) 
Islam and transplant it with Zoroastrianism. This has not been borne 
out by subsequent historical events. It is equally true, on the other 
hand, that any radical movement against orthodoxy would automati- 
cally be considered not only heretic, but also anti-religious. Historical 
curiosity cannot escape the student of the Christian faith in pondering 
over what would have been the course of Christianity had Gnostic 
groups been left free to develop and influence the Church at will. 

The Imam Mahdis, as ideal theocratic rulers with a universal 
religious mission, had the very mystical political objective and aspiration 
of uniting Islam and the world under a universal state. Imam-Mahdis, 
moreover, were to appear periodically in historic cycles of “seven” 
Imams. The periodization was to continue until the appearance of 
Qa’im al qgiyama who would effect the perfect state. He was to be the 
seventh natiq establishing 50,000 years of peace without tagiyya; that is, 
a Fatimid ‘‘golden age” and fifty-fold millenium. For taqiyya is 
necessary during the periods of political concealment, whereas it is 
discarded in the era of apocalypsis. | Both state and religion become 
universal, because the “faith will be all that of God,” that is, Ismaili.33 


The Fatimid Theocratic Principle 


Islam has always been the community of Allah. God is not only 
the spiritual ruler of this community, but also its mundane Governor 
with direct legislative power over His subjects. The Prophet. legislated 


32. Tradition seven, /bid., 118. 
33. See, Al-majalis al-mustansiriyya, 30-31. See, also, Baron Carra de Vaux, Les 
Penseurs de U'Islam, v, 8-10, for the beginning of millenial speculation and 


mahdism based on the theory of the alignment between Persian cult ideas and 
the Shi’a of ‘Ali, and other malcontents. 
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through divine revelation from God. With his death, organic change in 
the state ended. Islam, therefore was direct Government of God on 
earth, ruled by a law expressing and embodying the will of God. 
God’s revealed law and true religion were the two sources for the 
existence of the Muslim Community organized in a polity. Social 
order was enforced by a Caliph, who succeeded the Prophet, not as his 
legislative vicar, but rather as an executive ensuring the proper admi- 
nistration of the Divine Law revealed by God to the Prophet. Thus, 
authority in the State, regardless of who enforced its social manifesta- 
tions, was derived from a divine source. 

Since organised authority belonged to a Divine ruler, God, there 
could be no distinction between state and society as envisaged in 
modern perspective. The social order and organized political authority 
drew their sanction from one divine source regardless of the politeutic 
wishes of the governed; because submission to an uncontested Divine 
ruler was the essence of Islam, Absolute sovereignty belonged to God; 
but was administered vicariously through delegation by an Apostle. The 
vicariously delegated legislative authority effective in the Apostolic 
State was terminated with the introduction of Caliphial rule. 

A Caliph could not succeed to the prophetic mission, because 
Muhammad was the “seal of the prophets,” perfecting the truest religion 
revealed by God. It was only the executive authority of the Prophet 
that was continued in carrying out the Divine Law, whose promulgation 
had been completed. The covenant between God and the believers 
accruing from the acceptance of Islam as a faith was aggrandized by an 
additional covenant between the governed and an appointed or 
elected Caliph who pledged the execution and guarding of the 
Shariah.34 

With the Fatimid triumph in North Africa and Egypt there is a 
reversion to a rigid theocratic rule, whereby the ruler becomes the 
vicarious representative of God. The duty of obeying him derives frorn 
this Divine representation. Although as a vicar of God, the authority 
of the Sunni ruler emanates directly from Him, the Fatimid Imam 
acquired such vicarious authority by virtue of his descent from the 
Prophet. Therefore, his claim to rulership was not only a hereditary 
legitimate right, but a divine appointment for a primarily religious 
purpose. The Imama was a divine institution, the obedience of which 
led to salvation; its disobedience implied resistance to God, and _ there- 
fore, sin.35 

Al-Kirmani in his religious philosophy, expresses the ideal theo- 
cratic principle of authority at its best. The organization of human 


34. For a discussion of the nature of authority in the Muslim State, cf. Ahadduri, 
—— Theory of the Islamic State,’’ The Muslim World, (July, 1951), 
181-185. 

35- Rahat al-‘aql, 343-344- 
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souls, which are usually varied in their passions and opinions, into a 
neat divine pattern is the essence of politics. Systematizing the various 
individual souls’ beliefs under one uniform conviction, so as to subject 
them to a single command and prohibition, decreases the possibility 
of their wandering into evil and, therefore, increases their potentiality 
for happiness. The norms and standards by which the world is politi- 
cally directed and nations are kept constitute divine polity. The 
Imam constitutes the “heart” of this Divine Politeia, because in the 
same manner that the organs of the human body are subservient to the 
heart, the seat of inspiration and life; so also in politics should the 
affairs of man be commanded by an Imam, who is the light of God, 
having absolute authority and avoiding a division of power.3° 


Concentration of power in the person of one ruler is necessary for 
the harmonious ordering of various classes in society, because there 
should be no arbitrary contro! by one person over another except by the 
permission of the ruler. The principles of politics are drawn oui the 
light of God; no policy is complete or perfect without God’s command- 
ment. This is the essence of the theocratic basis of the state as expressed 
by Al-Kirmani.3? _ Politics, moreover, must comply with the da‘wa for 
the establishment of proper order. Such order is to be directed by the 
absolute ruler, because the mass is farthest from Divine emanation, and, 
consequently, least versed in religious or political matters. 38 


According to al-Kirmani, there are four pillars to political organi- 
zation: Imam; the king; his Wazir, and agents of the minister; and the 
subjects. All authority in the state derives from the Imam, who is the 
vicar of God (qa’im maqam-i-Allah). ‘Thus, there are no delegated 
powers or offices in the state; only executive functions subordinated to 
the Imam’s absolute theocratic authority.39 _ Under Imamic leadership, 
religious knowledge increases successively from one dawr to another. 
Both state and religion achieve ever higher stages of perfection leading 
to an eventual universal millenium.4®° The theocracy in the Fatimid 
State is therefore vicarious under successive Mahdis culminating in the 
seventh dawr, which isthe “jamt‘ al-adwar.”’ Every theocratic ruler is a 
representative of God by virtue of his being a representative of the 
Prophet. In the theocratic state of al-Kirmani, there are two classes of 
members of the da‘wa: the “sincere believers,” and the “sinning 
unbelievers.” This, in essence, is the composition of the ‘‘civitas 
terrena.”’ The “sincere believers” fulfil their religious-social-political 
duties by emulating those above them in authority. With the approach 


Ibid., 345. 
Ibid., 212-213. 
Tbid., 214-215. 
lhid., 391. 
lbid., 426-427. 
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of the millenium the “sincere believers” increase in sharp contrast to the 
gradual dwindling of the “sinning unbelievers.’’ There is, therefore 
successive perfection in the theocratic state moving toward a greater cra 
of righteousness.* 


P. J. VATIKioTIS, 


To be continued. 


41. Ibid., 243-249. 





THE LAHJAT-I-SIKANDAR SHAHI, A UNIQUE 
BOOK ON INDIAN MUSIC OF THE TIME OF 
SIKANDAR LODI (1489-1517) 


IKANDAR Lodi was the most illustrious of all the three rulers of 
the Lodi dynasty. Upon the death of his father, Bahlol, in 
A.H. 894 A.D. 1489, he was crowned king and after a successful 
reign of 28 years he died in A.H. 923 A.D. 1517, full of glory and 
distinction. Hewasa talented monarch and in personal attainments 
few rulers could compare with him. Besides being a liberal patron of 
men of letters Sikandar was a poet and scholar of Persian and wrote 
verses in Persian under the pen-name of Gul Rukhi.' Historians, lost 
in the details of political history, throw very little light on the literary 
or cultural activities of this prince; but the information gathered from 
scattered sources proves conclusively that Sikandar Lodi did much for 
the advancement of learning and scholarship. The discovery of the 
MS. of the Lahjat-i-Sikandar Shahi, with which this article deals in some 
detail proves that the prince was deeply interested in music ? and that he 
did laudable service for the promotion of this important though 
neglected branch of the fine arts. 
The title of the book, as shown in the following sentence, is Lahjat-i- 
Sikandar Shahi wa Lataif-i-Namutanahi 3 (and not Lahyjat-i-Sikandari as ap- 
pears on the first page of the MS. in different hand).4 


aS | 35 Jb! od lps gh eels wii Lb)» ge ja ley) ly oI 6yob cn! els 
pal opam cel ae sla, Glace! alenly a, Glin opps cil) gels colrts 


~- cu! acl 


11 lines of his composition in praise of a saint, Jamali by name, are still 
preserved in the Makhzan-i-Afghani, p. 184. 

His contemporary and political, Shah Husain Shargi of Jayanpur, on account of 
his valuable contribution to Indian music, is considered as a reputed scholar of 
music. It is just possible that Sikandar turned his attention to this art in a 
spirit of rivalry and competition. 

It was usual with Persian and Arabic writers to assign double titles to their 
compositions. 

Lucknow Ms., fol. 5b. 
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‘And this rare composition was given the title of Lahjat-i-Sikandar 
Shahi wa Lataif-i-Namutanahi, for the fragrance of the flowers of his favours 
has spread in this garden through the moderation of the spring of his 
justice.’ 

The author, whose proper name remains still to be deciphered, 
Hammad appears to be his real name, and he was known as Yahya 
al-Kabuli, was a resident of Kabul as the term ‘alkabuli appended 
to his name, clearly indicates. The author’s name occurs in the follow- 
ing 5 phrase which is not very clear : 


bs! ere Slew pot eines pl dle 3}! &;> ody LS 2b 9 ledpcla da, LI 


It is, however, certain that ‘Umar’ and ‘Yahya’ were parts of his 
name. 

As the author was a non-Indian Muslim he had to take pains in 
mastering the Sanskrit language, Indian music and the allied sciences; 
but he studied them very diligently. And it was only when he could 
translate Sanskrit works on music into Persian in a style agreeable to 
the temperament of Mian Bahwa,® the Prime Minister of Sikandar 
Lodi, that he took upon himself to complete the present book. He 
himself points out 7 :— 


dich ty clye Ghose oli CAge Olidys ole yg 6y9,~ ciii wis] Wok Ose 
ea aS ly Sade Pee oenee: my Le va Slam o> a i JUS ses 


rain 9 Sleds Say Apilin 9 awe Sealy! ayy leas siyloge gis linge ple yo 
9 28 9 det Celie bgt jl 9 Ally Oller! elgbss hb Ol pee sale She 
Soy! mle cade tm pp ctlesl) 9 ajle QIU 29) 9 Ka ols Olpel cela, 
839) Ol y ul p69 22. lye olay Soe ply 6 sul OSS cal) ody 


5. Fol. 4b. 
6. We have different readings of the name. In the La/jat it is Bahuwa logge im 


the Makkzan-i-Afghani, it appears as Bahwa ogg, (many times) [pp. 181-182] 
while in the Ma‘dan-ush-Shifa-i-Sikandar Shahi, it is es, (P-3-)- He was an 


important and interesting personality of the period. He himself was well versed 
in various sciences specially in the science of medicine. His one book on this 
science under the title of Ma‘dan-’ush-Shifa i-Sikandar Shahi (which has been 
published in the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow) proves his unusual accomplish- 
ments in Arabic as well as Indian medicines. Having himself studied the 
sciences of the subject race and having inspired other scholars to follow his 
example, Mian Bahwa had the proud privilege of paving the way of bringing 
the two nations—Hindus and Muslims—nearer each other. 
7. Fol. 4b.-5a. 
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Ohad ji! poy 03) Gate Ope - td payee a COU OS Ohne ly lis 665 
Shy w Kime Os 9 5 iy Kew dees Obj ge 9 cy Gheyd ty Code 9 3) 45 jo 
De clgrend pan 9 Sie Kee 9 AS Kee 9 eee Kew 9 (Piiledn 9 Org 
wt SN) olpel lege lbs diary 9 2S pe pB G2 Syle Ay Carb Obj 5! 

~ caelyly eget sBji9y edad pte lid 52,4 


“‘When fostered by the sun of the firmament of sovereignty and the 
pearl-scattering moon of supreme leadership, the melancholic n 
attained perfection in moving swiftly, so that it could adorn allur- 
ingly the fair face of the bride of language and dress some MSS. of 
Hindui on the subject of Music, in Persian garments, and 
decorate with the ornaments of metaphor in a style acceptable 
to Bandagi-i-Masnad-i-Ali and Mansab-i-Ma‘ali, [i.e., the premier] in 
order to compile a book on music and its melodies, treating also of 
the basic principles of the harp and the lute with the view of promoting 
a heavenly celebration of the spring season (Urdibehisht). Hence on 
the initiative of state patronage, the pen began to move, but that swift 
charger ran so fast on the field of paper that it fell. As I had struck 
him with a whip, it could not disobey me and became ready to serve mé 
and with its double tongue, it effected a translation of Sangit Ratnakar, 
Nrtya Sangarah, Ud Bharat, Sudhanidhi, Sangit Sammassiya, Sangit Kalpatar 
and Sangit Matang and certain other works into Dari® (Persian) and 
caused the brides of melodies to come out from behind the curtain of 
seclusion on to the page and in the presence of men of excellence of the 
time.” 


These were the circumstances in which the Lahyjat-i-Sikandar Shahi 
was prepared. The author has further explained that when he was 
fully established in the service of the king, he completed this work which 
would be valuable gift for posterity and so long as the Persian language 
was in use his composition would not be neglected or forgotten. 


The author? dedicated his book to the Sultan as is evident from the 
following '°:— 


cal flay jl oly iI iy dd alad y jAT Le elgaite y jlo ele Sha) Oye 


8. It was one of the Persian dialects, used in a wider sense. 


9. He seems to have been a poet too; 12 lines quoted on fol. 3b. in praise of 
Sikandar Lodi may reasonably be ascribed to him. 


10. Fol. 5. 
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9 FB Oldeke cel OWI) 5 Skil of 9 ded pu SS cul... Leys prsila 
of pains cline eel aE cpl om) Gs) I 


“When after careful thought and soul troubling hardships and 
after traversing the ups and downs of the ways of the Hejaz 
of each song, I prepared and completed this translation, I 
decorated its dedication with the name of the king of Islam (May 
God perpetuate his kingdom) and hope that in view of the 
honour of acceptance, the good omen of choice and the loftiness 
of titles‘' of the matchless king, the master of the world, this 
would throw the earlier works into disuse.” 


Since the author based his book on Sanskrit works, he calls the 
former only a translation which should not be interpreted in the strict 
sense of the term. The book on the other hand should be considered 
more or less an independent work. Similarly some might infer from 
the following sentence’? that the Lafjat is only a translation of a 
particular book and the author merely plays the role of a translator, 
though the fact is thathe had a number of books before him while 
engaged in the completion of the work : 


coud 0d; 915 praties cal pete ly cul att 5 55 el Gites 


However his main source-books as revealed by himself were the 


11. The titles of the prince as given in the book are as under :-— 


Lal dak” gles else! ode ablelty! Gots eel Oi COL pic! Gleb! 

GM ped AT prety (LAT) Sled owe yd paral) 9 Sloe ei Liu he je 

DNase 6 opwly) TY! carte opel Ay] SAe nebeell » pL! GLE wl 

Sytall clas be ibitt clad! spot gell ail tly Saal lei aired! cl bi oid! 

Sehr Amloetig:! spilly Algtll erhe SO) Gla! oy clit pA mail y! yam Jl fe 
ails 9 onl fely aK. Si ailale ols 


Fol. 8ga.; vide also fol. 75 where we come across such a term as heel daeeni 


referring to one of the sources. But the transcriber of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity MS. also adds such phrases as pe wtS which could not refer to the 


Original source-book for in that case the scribe would be indentical with the 
author which is impossible here. 
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following :— 


Sangit'3 Ratnakar. 

Nrtya Sangarah. 

Ud Bharat's 

Sudhanidhi, 

Sangit Sammassiya. 

Sangit Kalpatar or Kalpataro. 
Sangit Matang.'5 


It is not known with certainty whether prior to this date any book 
in Persian was written on Indian music. But it is almost certain that 
the author had none before him while busy on this work. Thus it may 
be claimed without hesitation that the Lahjat-i-Sikandar Shahi is one of 
the oldest books--' if not the oldest Persian books—on this subject, 
It may also be correctly held that it is the oldest known Persian book 
on Indian Music. 

The Lahjat is divided into seven chapters called Bab here. Each 
chapter in its turn is divided into various subsections termed Fasls. 

The first Bab, Sur Adhyaya, comprises 31 Fasls dealing with Sharir, 
Nad Sambodh, Asthanak, Sut, Sat Shudh Sur, Bikrit Sur, Kul, Jat, 
Baran, Dih, Rikh, Deota, Chhand, Surambeuj, S goin ‘Sut jat, Gram 


Tin, Murchhana, Sut Tanan, Kut Tanan, Parastarah, Khand Mir, Sur 
Sadharan, Jat Sadharan, Kakule Naryuh Paryukh, Baran Lakhan, 
Tirsath Alankar, Jat, Terah Parkar Jat, Lakhan, Kapal, Kampalan (or 


— Kith. 
he second Bab, Raga Adhyaya, has ten Fasls dealing with Gram 
Raga, Upraga, (unidentified) Raga, Bhakha Raga, Bibhakha Raga, 
Antar Bhakha Raga, Ragang, Bhakhang, Karang, Upang. 

The third Bab, Parkiran Adhyaya, consists of 15 Fasls dealing with 
Baki Karah, Gondharb, Sorad, Gaina Dokh, Shabd Bhed, Shabd Gun, 


13. Its author Sharungdeo, was a contemporary of ‘Alauddin Ahilji (1296-1316). 
The book is very popular and has been published; but on fol. g7a. we come 


across the sentence, —..,| yp by Ree ie SS iy 5% attributing it to 


a different author and I have been told that Ratnakar was not a part of the 
name of the author of the published book. 

The author, Bharat, is a well-known person; but this book is quite unknown. 
Matang is the author of Brhaddeshi. But this is an unknown composition. The 
same is the case with the rest of the books mentioned here. From the fact that 
the Lahjat proves the existence of some books still unknown, it is very signi- 
ficant. ! 

It has been explained in this way : syle uy elas Sialge aS le we Oly ee 


(fol. 19a). 
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Shabd Dokh, Sharir, Sharir Gun, Sharir Dokh, Gamak, Asthayak, Alapa, 
Birand Lakhan. 

The fourth Bab, Parbandh' Adhyaya, contains six Fasls dealing with 
Dhatn, Jat Parbandh, Parbandh, Sorah Parbandh, Git Gun, Git Dokh. 

The fifth Bab, Tal Adhyaya, comprises 19 Fasls dealing with 
Marag Tal, Kalah, Batah, Marag Chatwarah, Ashtumarag, Katah Gur 
Laghwa, Matraen, Ek Kal Tawadheo, Badbibhakah, Tal Bat, Unglina, 
Bikam Adevo Bhed, Parwarth, Man Liah, Jitah Girah, Gitgan, Desi Tal, 
Tal Partih. 

The sixth Bab, Bad Adhyaya, contains five Fasls dealing with Tat, 
Sakhar Avandh, Ahan, Muhasin-i-Nawazindagan. 

The seventh Bab, Nirit Adhyaya, consists of 47 Fasls dealing with 
various aspects af the dance, e.g., kinds of dance, the qualities of 
dancers, their preparations, their defects etc. 


The preface of the book comprises the following :— 


(a) Hymn to God, the praise of the Prophet of Islam, his family, 
his companions and the ‘Four Caliphs.’ 

(b) The Kings’s praise and the circumstances in which the book 
was written. 

(c) List of contents. 


Thus under all the seven chapters there are under 133 Fasls in all; 
but the number given at the beginning of '7 the list of contents'® is 137. 
The second chapter contains 15 Fasls, but in the headline appears the 
number 14. 

In short the book deals with all the aspects of Indian music. The 
author has at times adopted the method of questions and answers. 
The desirable portions have been adequately elucidated with the help of 
diagrams and sketches. The style is simple and straightforward, though 
in the beginning the author has indulged in rhetorical artifices and seems 
to be very fond of the figure of speech called J>,x! cel». The book 


amply proves the author’s command over the subject as well as over the 
Sanskrit language. Thus the book supplies very useful material for the 
study of Indian music. It has some historical significance in view of the 
following :— 


1. It is the oldest Persian extant MS. on this subject. 
2. Itis one of the oldest MSS. written in Persian on Indian 
music. 


3. It supplies new and useful information for the period of 


17. Fol. 6a. 
i8. Fol. 7a. 
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Sikandar Lodi. For example, through this book we come to know 
that the Sultan’s premier, Mian Bhawa, son of Khawas Khan, was very 
fond of Indian music. His two associates, Dilawar Khan and Bahadur 
Khan, were a great support to him and the kingdom.'9 

4. We are also informed that during this period the word Bandagi 
was popularly used in place of Hazrat. The word Mian was quite 
popular and was used in a dignified sense. 


The book opens *° thus :— 
Ley cod Ghat Gyr Ob Lake GF 451) Fran OW 2 les Xt 
GB cdle pile £3 Ky Os Oe Catilys aly ty Hy pl hee Olpel y oul, T 
Aegle Olin Gym KS GLI Gheél » Gli, GLE Gk » Jo Jake 


The actual book begins in this way 2! :— 


thee aie 9 Aig Kiedy Obj 4: ty feng le tie LK aT Sly 
ety SI ys py Lajle cel ob p9d 9 o9pe ge OF Sec cul Lt |) jo 
meget? 992 Sle Se eT ge Gab 9 pF de Kee Slated 9 aol, 


A rare MS. of this interesting book is preserved in the Lucknow 
University Library which comprises 206 folios : 


Preface : 1 - 5> 
Contents : 5>— gb 
ist Chapter : g> — 49° 
2nd Chapter : 49" — 56> 
grd Chapter : 56> — 67> 
4th Chapter : 67> — go> 
5th Chapter : S g6> —115> 
6th Chapter : 55 -115%—191> 
7th Chapter : » 1315-206 


The book is defective and incomplete; defective in the sense that the 
following portions are missing :— 
(a)?? 1st Chapter, 29th and goth Fasls (completely) 
(b) 1st Chapter, concluding portions of the 28th and introductory 
lines of the 31st Fasl. 


. Fol. 4.—4b. 
Fol. tb. 
Fol. 5b. 
Fol. 48 is blank indicating the defect though supplied later. 
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(c)?3 4th Chapter, concluding lines of the third and introductory 

lines of the 4th Fasl. 

It is incomplete in the sense that scribe could not complete his 
transcription andthe MS. closes abruptly on the 18th Fasl of the last 
chapter which, as the list of the contents shows, comprises 47 Fasls. 

The scribe seems to be one Ruknuddin whose name appears 
incidentally on fol. 87 along with a note. On fol. 74* and 103° the 
same name seems to have been mutilated in binding. The MS. has 
been carefully revised. Some missing folios have been supplied in 
many later hands, for example, Fol. 59-67. Fol. 48 to 133 seem to be 
in a different hand which is very ordinary. Fol. 74-81 and 3 lines of 
fol. 82* have a different hand probably by the same scribe. 

The MS.*4 is in an elegant Nastaliq. Each page has 23 lines. It 
is not dated but is certainly a 16th century hand. 


Nazir AHMED. 


23. Fol. 73 is blank indiczting the defect though supplied later. 
24. Another MS is preserved in the Madras (University) Library. 





MUSLIM EDUCATION IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF THE CALIPHATE 


USLIM Education was launched by a man who is traditionally 

M reputed to have been illiterate," and yet both as a preacher of a 

new religion and as the head of a state, Muhammad proved to be 

an effective teacher and an enthusiastic promoter of learning. It is a 

significant fact that his first experience of the revelation of the Qur’an 

started with the divine command “Read!’? That this revelation proved 
to be a practical injunction is demonstrated by historical facts. 

Before his conversion to Islam, the second Caliph was surprised to 
find his sister with a Muslim teaching her to read the Qur’an.3 
Muhammad asked Mus‘ab b. umair to accompany the people of Yathrib, 
who had entered into a covenant with to teach them “to read the 
Qur’an.’’+ After the battle of Badr, the Prophet ransomed certain literate 
Quraish prisoners on condition that they taught reading and writing to 
children in Madina.5 

At the advent of Islam there was in Makka and in Yathrib a number 
of literate men and women who became famous under the new regime. 
Some of the men became scribes to the Prophet and wrote down _ revela- 
tions and drafted letters to those with whom he corresponded.© Muham- 
mad used to sit in the mosque of Madina surrounded by his followers and 
he used to instruct them by repeating what he said three times until they 
memorised it — such instructions being extended also to women.?7 When 
a deputation of ‘Abd al-Qais concluded their visit to Madina, the 
Prophet directed them to go back to their people and to teach them 


On ‘‘an-Nabi al-Ummi” see Qur'an, Sura 7, 156, 158; Tabari’s Tafsir 9, 55 1.8; 
57 1.9; Kana ummiyyan la yektubu cf. Sura 29, 47. The Majority of Orientalists, 
however, interpret ‘Ummi’ as ignorant of the scriptures. See E. I. article 
*‘Ummi’ by R. Paret. 

Sura 96, 1; Bukhari, Sahih, I, p. 5; II, p. 380, 381; Muslim, Sahih, I, 97. 

Ibn Sa’d, Tabagat, III (1), 191-192; [bn al-Athir, Usd, IV, 54. 

Tabari, II], 1214. 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 247. 

Baladhuri, Futuh, 471, 472, 43- 

Bukhari, 1, 36, 37, 48; Abu Da’ud, Sunan, Il, 125. 
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(‘allimuhum).® Mu‘adh b. Jabal, one of the foremost reciters of the 
Qur’an, was sent by Muhammad to Yaman as a preacher (mu‘allim) and 
collector of alms.9 He sent other prominent Companions with similar 
missions elsewhere in Arabia.'° 

Although the Qur’an is the raison d’etre of these activities we find in 
it only general references to knowledge (‘ilm), to its acquisition or its 
diffusion, and to those who are privileged to share in these. Yet we can, 
without digressing into the intricacies of Qur’anic exegesis, refer to cer- 
tain verses such as came, nevertheless, to form the basis of many an 
educational principle in Islam. All knowledge including the arts of 
reading'' and writing'? is from God's who teaches it to those who do 
not know.'¢ Asa messenger of God, Muhammad was privileged to 
teach those who believed in bis mission “the book and wisdom.’’'5 But 
he constantly insists that, like former prophets, he does not ask for any 
reward for his labour, since that is expected to come from God.'® 

In the Qur’an the position of those possessed of knowledge is third 
after God and his angels in bearing witness that there is no God but He."? 
According to a famous verse those who know the Qur’an are considered, 
after God, as enough witnesses for the same purpose, without any men- 
tion of angels.'* Besides, the learned retain evident signs of knowledge 
in their breasts, and they alone are capable of understanding 
the parables “which we have struck for men.”'9 It is their privilege, 
after the Prophet, to enlighten the people by explaining current affairs 
to them.”° Finally, writing with the pen and teaching the Qur’an are 
commended as means of acquiring and spreading divine knowledge.?! 

In the hadith this attitude towards ‘ilm is confirmed. And here 
again it is possible, without going into questions of criticism or authen- 
ticity, to quote representative traditions which appear to reflect the 
views of the nascent Muslim community on educational subject. Learned 
men are considered successors of prophets,?? and the best among the 
people are those who “learn the Qur’an or teach it,”’ since reading and 


8. Bukhari, I, 34. 


9. Bukhari, I, 445; II, 156-157; Ibn Sa‘d Tabagat, III (2), 122. 
10. Ibn Khaldun, Mugaddima, 30. 


11. Sura, 87, 6. 

12. » 2, 28a. 

13. ob 67, 26. 

14. ” 2. 240. 

15. » 3, 158. 

16. » 10, 73; Sura 34, 46. 
17. » 

18. ” 13, 43- 

19. » 39, 42, 48. 

20. »» 4, 85. 

21. 34, 43 Sura 3, 74; Sura, 68, 1. 


22. Ibn Maja, Sunan, II, 20; Kulini, Kaji, folio 13. 
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memorising it is a way to paradise.23 The path of the seeker after 
knowledge is a path to paradise, and angels are supposed to spread their 
wings to facilitate the mission of the scholar.24 Quest for ‘ilm is a duty of 
every Muslim.?5 

It is stated, on the authority of Muhammad and ‘Umar, that know- 
ledge conduces to the wisdom which is necessary for righteous living or a 
een for rule.2© It isso important that its disappearance would 

e considered a sign of the end of the world,?7 for the people would’ then 
be led by the ignorant who would decide foolishly and lead their 
followers astray.2® One of ‘Umar’s subordinates appointed a client 
(maula) as a governor. Questioned by ‘Umar he defended his protege 
as “the foremost reciter of the Qur’an among those eligible,’ thereupon 
‘Umar quoted the Prophet to the effect that knowledge of the Book of 
God elevates people to high rank.*9 

As a messenger of God, Muhammad expected to be rewarded only 
by God for teaching His message to the people and he considered 
teacher and learner as partners in this divine reward.3° But on the ques- 
tion of remuneration for teaching by others, hadith literature speaks with 
two voices. 

‘Ubadah b. as-Samit relates that he taught “some of the people of 
Suffa writing and the Qur’an (al Kitaba wal-Qur’an) and that one of them 
gave him a bow. Since it was not money ‘Ubadah accepted it provi- 
sionally, but when he consulted the Prophet he was told it was most 
definitely forbidden.3' On the other hand, Bukhari has it on the autho- 
rity of Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet said, “of all the labours for which you 
can take a reward the (teaching of) the Book of God is the most 
deserving.’’3? 

This is the position in the theory. Those who chose to stick to the 
ideal found ample comfort and support for their noble work, while those 
who chose to be more practical or were needy, ignored all deriding 
criticism, which indeed continued to be their lot, and took shelter behind 
no less an authority than BukAari. 

The kind of knowledge that we have considered so far is largely 
religious knowledge, mainly hadith, with some reading (mainly of the 
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Qur’an) and writing. It seems that at this stage no other form of 
education was considered worthwhile. We read in the famous collection 
of Shi‘i traditions by Kulini that the Prophet once entered the mosque 
and saw a group of men surrounding a man and Muhammad asked who 
he was. ‘“‘He is an ‘allama,”’ was the answer, “one most learned in the 
genealogy of the Arabs, their wars and. battles in jahilyya poetry and 
philology (al ash‘ar wal-arabiyya.)’”? The Prophet is reported to have 
said, ““That is a kind of. knowledge that causes no harm tothe one who 
does not possess it, nor does it confer any benefit on the one who does 
possess it.”” He is said to have added that knowledge outside the Qur’an, 
hadith and fiqh was superfluous.33 

But we are equally authoritatively informed that the Prophet ins- 
tructed his scribe Zaid to learn Kitab al-Yahud as a safeguard against 
Jewish guile.3¢ Zaid was able, after two week’s study, to “write to the 
Jews (in Hebrew) and to read what they wrote to the Prophet.35 Here 
educational pursuit is coloured by political expediency ‘and not merely 
religious necessity. 

We know that quite a number of Qur’an readers (qaris) were simply 
reciters who, like most of the rawis of the poets, were unable to write 
what they ‘retained in their breasts.’ ‘A’isha was learned in Quranic 
reading and an authorityon hadith but could not write.3® At first 
writing .down the Qur’an and hadith was frowned upon, although the 
Prophet dictated revelations to Zaid and others and often called a scribe 
with inkwell and tablets.37. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr says, “I used to write 
down everything I heard from the Messenger of God.” He appealed to 
him from the objections raised by certain Quraishites, and the brophet’s 
verdict was, with a gesture of the hand, “Write!” 3° This story is 
confirmed by Abu Huraira who says that, unlike ‘Abdullah, he did not 
record the words.39 ‘Ali was once asked, ‘“‘Have you got a book (hal 
indakum kitab)?”’ and he answered, ‘‘None save the Book of God.4¢”’ 

With the death of the Prophet his successor had first to quell serious 
tribal revolts in Arabia and immediately afterwards to embark on a 
scheme of large-scale conquests in the neighbouring provinces of Persia 
and Byzantium. These political events brought in their wake two 
important developments with far-reaching influence on educational 
pursuits, namely the collection of the Qur’an, the first and only textbook, 
so to speak, and the appearance of the custom of journeying in quest of 
knowledge (al khuruj fi talab al ‘ilm.) 


33. Al-Kafi, folios 12-13. 
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Large numbers of Qur’an reciters were killed in the wars, and ‘Umar 
impressed upon Abu Bakr the urgency of the collection of the Qur’an.+! 
The task was entrusted to Zaid who produced an authorised version 
based upon the various fragments formerly written on flat stones, pieces 
of leather or ribs of palm-leaves and ‘from the breasts of men.? This 
copy was the original of those made later on by the third caliph and 
circulated inthe provinces.42 Many of the leading companions of 
Muhammad and a considerable number of the believers went out to 
Iraq, Syria and Egypt and remained there. Hijaz, though still the centre 
of the Government and the cradle of the study of hadith, had soon after the 
death of Muhammad to share this honour with other centres outside Arabia. 
For, apart from the movement necessitated by conquest and settlement, 
the second caliph, following a precedent set by the Prophet, deliberately 
spread reciters and traditionalists in the new territories.43 All this made 
it often essential to follow the authorities in order to acquire ‘ilm. Thus 
it is recorded that one journeyed a month to learn only one hadith. 44 

Both the collection of the Qur’an and the zeal of establishing facts 
provided a stable basis for Muslim education. It was not enough to 
exalt ‘ilm while continuing to rely on fallible human memory. Nor was 
it a good start for educational activities to accept facts, particularly with 
such bearing on the faith and indeed on everyday life, without judicious 
verification. But all the force of this movement appears to have been 
directed to adult education, and there is little concrete evidence, similar 
for example to the story of the prisoners of Badr, to show that something 
equally conscructive was done for primary education, at least asa 
foundation for higher studies. Removal of illiteracy. in the sense of 
acquiring a facility in reading and writing, was on the whole an individual 
personal affair for which the state took no responsibility. 

Even ‘Umar who established a number of efficient state departments 
apparently did nothing beyond sending Qur’an reciters to the provinces. 45 
‘Ubadah b. as-Samit and Mu‘adhb. Jabal were in Palestine, Abu 
ad-Darda was in Damascus, ‘Abdullah b. Mas‘ud was in Kufa and 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr wasin Fustat.4° These emissaries were preachers 
and judges, but some of the members of their class combi.ed with 
teaching the collection of alms.47 Even high ranking state servants 
including the amir (governor) were, according to ‘Umar, “to teach the 
people their religion and the Sunnah of their Prophet,’ in addition to 
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dispensing justice and dividing the spoils of war among them.4® 
Teaching, in short, was not yet, to use [bn Khaldun’s term, “a craft” but 
mere verbal transmission of the teachings of the Prophet by men of 
noble birth.49 

‘Umar, however, is reputed to have recommended that boys should 
learn the arts of ‘aum (usually taken to mean swimming), archery, to 
mount horses swiftly and te appreciate beautiful poetry.5° Goldziher 
explained the emphasis laid on swimming as an imitation of Greck 
thought.5' But it must be remembered that ‘Umar’s order was directed 
not to youth’s living in arid Rejaz, but to those on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile and in towns on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Al-Jahiz clearly says that this order was directed to 
people in the provinces.5? Moreover, the word “‘aum” does not neces- 
sarily mean swimming in this passage. It does not occur in the Quran 
but derivations of its synonym, sibaha, do occur, but they all mean swift- 
ness of movement in relation to planets, angels and horses.53_ This is one 
of the meanings in the dictionary,5¢ and it is not unreasonable to apply 
it to the term in the passage in question. Swiftness of movement applies 
very well to skill in archery and horsemanship. 

‘Umar’s advice seems to be a deviation from the orthodox track in 
the importance it attaches to poetry, although it is hard to reconcile this 
with the condemnation of poets in the Qur’an‘5 and of poetry in the 
hadith quoted above in connection with the teaching of certain secular 
subjects. All the same, poetry was destined to play an important part in 
the curriculum, certainly much more solid and enduring than that of 
swimming, which after a certain time, possibly when the awe of abund- 
ant water was overcome by the desert Arabs, seems to have been dropped 
out. 


3 


During the Umayyad Caliphate attempts were made to rationalise 
the Arabic script and to systematise the grammatical rules of the language. 
Even those who acted as scribes to the Prophet made serious mistakes in 
spelling words in the holy text.% For the Arabic alphabet, before vowel 
signs and diacritical points were introduced, made possible more than 
one reading of the same text often with harmful results.57_ Not only 
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ordinary people but also some of the Umayyad princes spoke Arabic 
ungrammatically, and ‘lahn’ occurred even in official correspondence. 
Both evils provided a strong incentive to reform. But the need for this 
was also evident from the difficulty of teaching the Qur’an to foreign 
converts,59 and from the danger to the sacred book of defective knowledge 
of the language by the Arabs themselves.® 

The adoption of Arabic instead of Greek and Persian in Govern- 
ment records made a sudden call for a large number of clerks. Hajjaj, 
himself a former teacher, with experience of the crippling difficulties of 
the script and the language, is accredited with initiating and patronising 
projects to remedy the situation.*' In this way both religious and 
secular motives combined to produce what naturally made the work of 
teacher and pupil easier and more enduring. 

The Umayyad dynasty is usually described as more secular than 
religious, more Arab than Muslim, in character. In many respects it is 
said to have reverted to the sentiments of Jahiliyya and violated Muslim 
ideals.©* Religious studies, however, continued to be prosecuted with the 
usual zeal, but apparently with little encouragement from above. In 
education, particularly that of princes, the emphasis was more on poetry, 
history and physical strength,°3 ideals of life in the badiya. Hence they 
were often accused, not without justification, of ignorance of the Qur’an®4 
in addition to defective written Arabic. However, princes were required 
to learn the Qur’an. ‘Umar II was sent by his father to Madina for his 
education, and Hisham wanted his son ‘‘to read tbe Qur’an first.”’ ® 

Lammens asserts that the majority of teachers were of the mawali 


(non-Arab clients) or the dhimmis (people of the Book)® and that a 
number of the tutors of princes were Christians.°?7 There is a measure of 
truth in this statement and Ibn Ahaldun © provides ample justification 
for it; but such a statement appears to lose sight of the fact that there 
were many types of teachers, and egy ire very often had more than 


one tutor at a time or in ‘succession. Perhaps the best evidence with 
which the matter could be put in its true perspective is the story of Haijjaj. 
He was offered a Christian tutor to teach his sons but did not engage 
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him because “‘he would not call their attention to prayer and the laws of 
Islam.”69 It is clear that the famous Umayyad governor was not after 
simple teaching (ta‘lim) of reading, writing and arithmetic, which could 
be, and indeed was, performed by Christians and clients. He wanted 
rather upbringing (/arbiya), which on the whole remained the prerogative 
of Muslims learned in the Qur’an and hadith. 

As a contrast to conditions prevailing during the days of the Prophet 
and the orthodox Caliphs and asa result of changed circumstances under 
the Umayyads, educational pursuits were unconsciously canalised into 
two parallel, occasionally complementary, streams. Firstly, the purely 
religious studies of the Qur’an and hadith were followed along with and 
aided by the new linguistic studies, largely in mosques? and through 
journeys in quest of knowledge. Secondly, the somewhat secular studies 
of Arabic language, poetry and legends together with some kind of 
physical training, followed with a tutor in the palace or in the badiya,7' 
or with a teacher in a private house,?? or more commonly with a mu‘allim 
in a kuttab.73 

A. number of innovations in the course of Muslim education have 
already been noted, particularly the expediency of learning a foreign 
language. Partly as a utilitarian objective connected with employment 
in a government department and partly asa religious necessity that 
called for ability to reckon zakah, the teaching arithmetic was given an 
honoured place on the list of requirements. Like all newly-adopted ideas 
the enthusiasm for arithmetic was sogreat that it was precedence over 
writing because it was supposed “to bring more gain.7# 

Two developments having a close connection with education will now 
justly claim our attention. Firstly, the scientific activities of Khalid b. 
Yazid who, not satisfied with his profound knowledge of hadish, cultivated 
the love of science, and had Greek and Coptic books,on alchemy, medicine 
and astronomy translated for his benefit.75 This modest beginning in 
translation is but the herald of a comprehensive movement that was 
destined to have a revolutionary influence in the course of Muslim thought, 
including, of course, education, under the Abbasids. 

Secondly, the influence of the rising schools of thought on education. 
It is not necessary here to dilate on the various sects, religious or political, 
but suffice it to say that in the same way that Islam inspired.a diligent 
movement to acquire learning, so the differences among its adherents on 
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its interpretation and putting it into practice provoked strong conflicts in 
the fields of battle and in circles of learning. Shi‘ites, Aharijites, 
Mu‘tazilites and Murjites appeared on the scene with a fresh approach to 
‘ilm, its interpretation and its teaching. They were also joined by ascetics 
who soon developed into a special school of thought as Sufi mystics. 
The ahl al-‘ilm par excellence, the reciters of the Qur’an and the students of 
hadith, among whom the surging schools of thought looked for recruits, 
continued their pursuits in a new setting of which they and their successors 
did not tarry long to take full account. The full weight of almost all 
these schools of thought was brought against the ruling dynasty, whose 
measures fell short of the needs of the situation,?”© and contributed to its 
downfall. 

Ideas, educational or other, do not and cannot have birth certificates. 
Yet it can be quite safely stated that, following the initiation and 
development of certain linguistic, administrative and cultural movements 
under the Umayyads, the idea of teaching and learning for a living made 
its first appearance, despite moral and practical protest.77 

During the first century of Islam we noted two kinds of educational 
institutions, the mosque and the kuttab. The former continued to be the 
centre of gratuitous teaching of religious subjects, and quite often asa 
centre of higher education in linguistic and general cultural subjects.7® 
The latter provided a means for acquiring literacy, elementary proficiency 
in the Qur’an and hadith with sprinklings of arithmetic, poetry and history. 
In neither institution did the state take active interest, still less actual 
control.79 


Hitherto our discussion tends to show that Muslim education had a 
peculiar start, in that the attention was centred on higher education while . 
primary education was left largely to chance arrangement. Even the 
attention paid to higher education was indirect and unsystematic, for 
there was no department of state (diwan) to organise at least the ahl al-‘ilm, 
the reciters and qussas. Therefore it is only on too rigid an interpretation 
of terms that we can accept Goldziher’s characterising the period as 
possessing a ‘system of education.”®° Pedersen’s ‘system of instruction” 
appears to be nearer the mark.*! 

Any account of Muslim education during the golden age of the 
‘Abbasids—which, like the present paper, covers the ground up to the 
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emergence of a state system and the establishment of the Medrasa—is neces- 
sarily related to, indeed determined by the renaissance which built up the 
various native branches of knowledge and attempted to assimilate the 
products of ancient culwres. This is not the place to elaborate either 
phenomenon, though some mention of both is evidently essential for a 
proper understanding of the trends of Muslim education from the middle 
of the eighth century down to the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 


Mention has already been made of the labours of linguists and 
others under the Umayyads. ‘These labours were continued and intensi- 
fied under the ‘Abbasid dynasty. Philologists dived deep into pre-Islamic 
poetry and legend and in their output all but finalised the rules of 
prosody and grammar. _Traditionalists were busy collecting and sifting 
their material. The faint philosophical speculation centred on the 
Qur’anic doctrine of predestination that started under the Umayyad 
dynasty had now developed into a distinct school of thought, the 
Al-Muttazila.°* The factions that arose from the controversy over the 
caliphate, and the groups of ascetics whose profound study of the Qur’an 
led them to philosophical Sufism, developed their theories further and 
swelled the ranks of those engaged in teaching and preaching. ‘Transla- 
tion from foreign languages which started as a personal interest of a 
prince was soon to assume tremendous proportions under vigorous and 
generous patronage.®3 ; 


All these activities were presented in an atmosphere that for centuries 
had been saturated with Greek philosophy and science, grafted on Neo- 
Platonism as known to certain Christian, heretic and heathen com- 
munities. Neither the doctrines of the diverse schools of thought nor the 
studies of Muslim scholars, now more than one century old, could be 
kept in complete isolation of the products of foreign cultures rapidly 
made available through translations from Syriac, Greek, Persian and 
Sanskrit. Nor could the new racially-mixed community of Islam ignore 
or resist opportunities opened to it, often forced upon it, by the presence 
in its midst of arabicised recruits with a diversity of backgrounds. 

Religious and linguistic assimilations of the peoples of the Near 
East into Islam was not only an accomplished fact, but its acceptance as 
such formed a cardinal point of the policy of the ‘Abbasids. Arabic 
emerged from this turmoil as the sole vehicle of literary expression. 
Islamic culture, hitherto developed within the original frame of the 
Qur’an almost entirely by Arab scholars, received a strong challenge. 
The non-Arab peoples of the empire were increasingly contributing their 
share and rapidly assuming the leadership in practically all branches of 
knowledge, indigenous and acquired from abroad.*4 A valiant attempt 
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was made to incorporate and, later on, to reconcile the new learning with 
Islam. 

In this essay we can only indicate the extent, though naturally not 
the content, of the new learning, native and foreign. We are interested 
in it here because it formed the unwritten, certainly unofficial, 
“curriculum” of educational pursuits. After a period of research, 
compilation and recording (tadwin) of the traditional sciences began on 
a large scale. First the auxiliary subjects of Arabic philology, grammar 
and lexicograpiiy, and then the main subjects of exegesis and traditions 
were systematised. Of these labours grew important off-shoots, notably 
genealogy, literary history and rhetoric on the one hand, and theology, 
jurisprudence and Qur’anic criticism on the other. This movement was 
centred mainly in lraq but its fruits were carried by roving scholars to 
all parts of the empire. The duty of making a journey to Hijaz for 
pilgrimage, and seizing the opportunity to learn and teach on the way- 
often for years-was one of the strong operating factors in achieving 
cultural unity. In the circle of Ibn ‘Arab. (d. after 230 A. H.) in Kufa 
there was a student from Central Asia and another from Spain.®5 

Chiefly through the intermediary of Syriac translations, the impor- 
tant works of Aristotle and Plato were translated into Arabic, for example 
the Categories, physics and Magna Moralia of the former; The Republic, 
Laws and Timaeus of the latter, apart from many medical and mathe- 
matical translations. The Theologia ascribed by the Arabs to Aristotle 
was, of course, a Neo-Platonic treatise based on the Euneads of Plotinus. 
In addition, fables, legends and some medicine and astronomy were 
translated from Indian sources through Pahlawi or direct from Sanskrit. 
Christians, pagans and Muslims combined to supply the demand, which 
seems to have been not unconnected with a sober scrutiny of the Qur’an 
and with the controversies among different schools of thought, religious 
and political. 

The caliph al-Mamun was deeply interested in theology and philoso- 
phy, and translations were made at his instance at Bait al-Hikmah. But 
translation was soon followed by commentaries and adaptations."6 The 
outcome was a multitude of new subjects, such as philosophy, geometry, 
astronomy, music, medicine and alchemy, all of which fell within the 
scope of educational activity. But about education itself it is interesting 
to note that according to al-Fihrist,°7 Abu ’Umar Yuhanna b. Yusuf al- 
Katib translated a book by Aflatin (Plotinus) entitled, On the Education of 
Boys, (Kitab Aflatin fi Adab as-Sibyan). In Qifti’s®® list of books by Aflatun 
(Plato), one is On the Education of the Young, (Kitab Ta’dib al-Ahdath) 
which, genuine or not, was translated by Ishaq b. Hunain (d. 298/91 1).89 
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Al-Kindi (d.c.873) may be considered as the first representative of 
the movement of the grafting of Islamic culture with the new learning. 
His mission was to indicate to future philosophers and theologians like 
al-Farabi and al-Ghazali how to face the challenge of the new learning, 
to absorb it in, or reconcile it with Islam. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that the first impact of the translated knowledge was met with 
particular hostility. The first serious clash seems to be a direct result of 
extreme Mu‘tazilite dogmas which al-Mamun foolishly sought to impose 
on the leaders of religious thought by force.% His action precipitated 
an issue which was to decide the fate of philosophy and science in Islam. 
Orthodoxy was able, first through the reversal of state policy by al- 
Mutawakkil and then through scholastic theology kalam, devised chiefly 
by Ashtari (d. 933), to defeat al-Mu‘tazila theology and to brand _philo- 
sophy as heretical. 

Henceforth, outside Sunni scholasticism, the strongest currents were 
chiefly Sufism and Shi‘ism. The Mu‘tazila appears to have been absor- 
bed in other groups rather than disappeared suddenly. Philosophers 
continued their speculation and teaching but without orthodox approval 
and, not infrequently, in the teeth of strong am The initial 
success of al-Ash‘ari was finally consolidated by al-Ghazali (d. 1111) who 
reconciled Sufism with orthodoxy. ‘The two other heterodoxies Shi‘ism 
and philosophy proper remained, despite strong attempts, irreconcilable. 
Of the two streams, Shi‘ism, because of its political bias and aims, was 
the more aggressive and the better organized. The eclipse of the 
Mu‘tazila and the anathematization of philosophy occurred at a time 
when Sunni and Shi‘a were, apart from political conflict, marshalling 
their respective theological and cultural forces. A manifestation of the 
rivalry is the formation of the I[khwan as-Safa group and the publication 
of their Rasa’ il. 


5 


In the sphere of Muslim educational literature, apart from the two 
treatises of Plato and fF lotinus referred to above, which even if genuine 
do not seem to have exercised an appreciable influence, the hadith and 
two other extant accounts appear to be at present all that we possess up 
to the time of the publication of the Rasa’il Ikhwan as-Safa. The hadith 
was considered earlier in this paper because it was convenient to link such 
evidence as could be adduced from it with that of the Qur’an, and to 
show its bearing on certain educational events in early Muslim history. 
It is now proposed to present the evidence of al-Jahiz (died at Basra in 
255) and Ibn Suhnun (died at Qairawan in 256). 

Al-Jahiz’s position is unique in the history of Arabic culture. Asa 
mild Mu‘tazilite leader and as a comprehensive writer he may be consi- 
dered a true representative of the cosmopolitan humanist learning of the 
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time. In his book, a/l-Bayan, there is a short account entitled “concern- 
ing teachers,’’9' which is one of the earliest, if not the earliest, that has 
come down to us on the subject. 

It was often repeated, says al-Jahiz, in proverbs, sayings of the 
sages and in poetry, that none can be more foolish9? than a mu‘llim 
al-kuttab, that it is not expected to find wisdom or sound opinion in one 
who is constantly engaged with either a woman or an infant, and that 
advice was not to be sought from a teacher. Here al-Jahiz makes an 
interesting classification of teachers. There are those who teach the 
children of the common people; there are others who teach the children 
of the higher social classes; and finally there are those who teach princes 
eligible for the office of caliph. It is probably self-defence which prompt- 
ed the author to reject deriding descriptions of teachers as not applic- 
able to all types, for he himself was among the highest group in _ his 
capacity as tutor to the sons of al-Mutawakkil.s3 In support of this 
contention. he produces a list of names of some twenty men, famous alike 
in politics and culture, who at one time or another were engaged as 
teachers or tutors, This list includes al-Hajjaj,% ‘Abdul-Hamid,95 Ibn 
al- Muqaffa‘ ,° al-Kisa’i,°?7 and al-Kumait.% Even if the defaming adjec- 
tives were intended for village teachers, al-Jahiz refused to accept their 
universal application since, he says, each trade has its own low class and 
not only the teaching profession.99 

In this short account, grading of teachers is made either according 
to the social class of the parents of their pupils, or more properly accord- 
ing to the Standard of education they imparted. Under the second 
classification, there were first the teachers in village Kuttabs at bottom 
of the ladder, followed by two other types clearly described, the ordinary 
teacher (mu‘allim) and the learned tutor (mu’addib). This distinction is 
carefully made in respect of two teachers each of whom is called Abu 
Sa‘id. Of the two Abu Sai‘ds, the tutor, but apparently not the teacher, 
is credited with relating hadith.'°° 


Bayan, 1, p. 139-141. Yaqut, Udaba, VI, 76 mentions among Jahiz’s books one 
on teachers, Aitab al-Mu‘allimin. 

Jahiz’s own definition of the term is: “An ahmaq is one who speaks well and 
correctly but falls into bad error’’ see Bayan, 1, 140, line g. ef. Yaqut, Udaba 
VI, 473. 
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ot Kula. 
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Ibn Suhnun, the second writer on educational theory, was educated 
as a Maliki theologian, and after a journey \o Egypt and the Hejaz settled 
in Qairawan to teach in the mosque of ‘Uqba and in his house.'®' His 
short treatise, Adab al Mu‘allimin, is perhaps the earliest account devoted 
to the theory of elementary education. As a supplement to the con- 
temporary account of al-Jahiz, it marks an epoch in the history of Muslim 
education. 

It opens with a brief reference to apostolic traditions commending 
learning and teaching the Qur’an, with an interesting recommendation 
that it sbould be learned in early youth, for then it would be mixed with 
the blood and flesh of the scholar — a confirmation of the famous maxim 
that learning in tender age is as effective as inscribing on stone.'®? 
According to Ibn Suhnun, teachers were expected to teach reading, 
writing and grammatical analysis of the Qur’an, philology, grammar, 

etry, history of the Arabs (akhbar al-Arab), oratory, arithmetic, morals 
(adab), ablution and prayer. Of this list only the Qur’an and rituals are 
obligatory while the rest are either voluntary or subject to conditions. 
For instance, oratory is to be taught only on demand, and arithmetic if 
stipulated by parents.'°3 In teaching the Qur’an pupils must not start 
with a given sura before mastering the one before it by being able to 
write it, parse it and memorise it. Pupils may dictate to one another 
but the teacher must check the dictation.'°4 

Sanction is provided on the authority of Malik for remuneration not 
only for teaching secular subjects such as writing but also the Qur’an. 

Ibn Suhnun confirms that this was the practice in his country in his 
time.’°5 But teachers who receive pay are strictly required to give 
equal attention ‘to all pupils, absolutely forbidden to accept or solicit 
gifts from them or to employ them to run errands for them.'® Teachers 
must give all their time to teaching while pupils are in attendance, and 
are liable to be punished or stopped from teaching (by whom it is not 
stated) if they prove deficient or negligent.'°7 

The cruel teacher who inflicts corporal punishment is severely con- 
demned. A teacher, however, is allowed without prior permission from 
the father, to punish cases of misconduct or failure in the Qur’an with a 
maximum of three strokes of the cane but not on the face or head. 
In no circumstances was this chastisement to be delegated to a pupil or 


101. Adab al ‘Mu‘allimin,' Introduction, p. 8. of Yaqut, Udaba, I, 415 on another 
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a prefect (‘arif). On no account was punishment to take the form of 
preventing a pupil from taking his food or drink. : 


It is evident that Ibn Suhnun’s description is applicable to elemen- 
tary education at Kuttab level. The Kuttab (now called also Maktab)'°9 
became a recognised institution for removing illiteracy and acquiring a 
preliminary knowledge of the Qur’an and some proficiency in the Arabic 
language. 


What about the Mu’addib? Harun ar-Rashid’s famous directives to 
al-Ahmar, the grammarian, the tutor of al-Amin, is perhaps a good 
example of the standard required. ‘Teach him” the Caliph said, “the 
Qur’an, acquaint him with history, let him recite poetry, instruct him in 
the Sunna (of the Prophet) and give him some skill in good conversation... 
Do not make him unhappy, for this will kill his comprehension; but do 
not be too lenient with him.. ’’''® Al-Hasan b. Sahl, the Persian father- 
in-law of al-Mamun, characteristically lays somewhat stronger stress in 
his list of requirements, (which includes inter alia the traditional acade- 
mic subjects,) on the knowledge of medicine and geometry, elegant 
conversation, horsemanship and ability to play the flute and chess.'" 


Although the educational pursuits and educational theory hitherto 
noted appears to be mainly concerned with boys (sibyan), girls, as has 
been ably shown by Goldziber, shared, despite warnings against teaching 
them writing and poetry,''? the benefits of education throughout the cul- 
tural history of Islam. This eminent Orientalist calls attention to the 
large number of women traditionalists as well as to those who attained 
prominence in various branches of literature (specially poetry) and 
science .''3 


6 


Beyond education in the Xuttab or at the hands of a tutor, the possi- 
bilities of education in the mosque and in other places of comparable 
standard were revolutionised. Unfortunately we do not possess a single 
account, similar, say, to Ibn Suhnun’s on elementary education; that 
describes these new educational activities, and any estimate of their scope 
and achievement is necessarily of a general character. In the tumult of 
cultures and schools of thought, willing scholars, after achieving literacy 
and facility in reading the Qur’an, followed various courses of study. 
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Joining a circle (halqa) of a learned shatkhin a mosque remained a 
popular first choice. But such circles, though still mainly concerned with 
religious studies, increasingly covered Jinguistic and even philosophical 
subjects.''4 ‘Thus ash-Shafi‘i (d. 820) held a circle for years in which he 
taught, by lecture and question and answer, Quranic exegesis, traditions, 
philology, rhetoric, grammar and poetry.''5 ‘labari (d. 922) at one time 
dictated poetry in the mosque of ‘Amr.''® Jubba‘i (d. 915), a leading 
Mut‘tazilite, lectured on the dogmas of his school in the mosque at 
Basra.''7 

A second choice, by no means uncommon, was to go on a journey 
(rihla) in quest of learning in distant lands.''*® There is hardly a biography 
of a famous traditionalist, jurist, litterateur or philosopher which does 
not include a special mention of the countries he visited and the names 
of the teachers he learned from, and even the books he read during his 
journey. It appears that even scholars of average ability could not 
dispense with making such a “grand tour’’."'9 

But there were stil] other possibilities for higher studies, two of which 
deserve to be noted, namely the assemblies (majalis) of ‘ilm and adab and 
public and private libraries. There appears to be no clear distinction 
between the two kinds of assemblies, for in a famous story, the author of 
al-Aghani uses the one in place of the other indiscriminately in the same 
passage.'2° If we were to believe the same source, a boy who completed 
the Kuttab could, within a year of joining an ‘“‘assembly”, become a recogn- 
ised ‘alim—not a very impressive indication of the academic standard of 
such an assembly! The assemblies were in actual fact a less formal version 
of the typical circle, although they were held in mosques'?' and private 
houses.'2?, Assemblies for disputation'?3 (munazara) and “remembrance” 
124 (zikr) were held in different places elsewhere. A good example of 
such assemblies which Semel practically every subject including 
philosophy is provided in Kitab al- Mugabasat by Abu Hayyan at-Tauhidi.'25 
The majlisof Yuhannab. Masawaih in Baghdad included physicians, 
theologians, philosophers and men of letters.'?° 

Teaching by sheer repetition (takrar) as in the Kuttab or by simple 
discourse (talgin) as inthe mosque circles, had to adapt itself to the 
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changed conditions. With the spread of literacy and the immense 
increase in the volume and variety of knowledge as indicated above, tea- 
chers found it both necessary and convenient to resort to dictation (imla’) 
and later on to formal instruction (¢adris),,which method appears to have 
combined all the others in one. For on close inspection all instruction 
(ta‘lim) was by the lecture method, varied at certain times and certain 
levels to allow time for explanation, questions or discussion.'*7 

Educational activity and the prodigious output of translators and 
writers received practical aid when the use of Chinese paper, instead of 
parchment and papyrus, was introduced in the second half of the 
eigth century.'** A distinct class of paper—and book-sellers and copyists 
(warraqun) soon appeared, and we read of:men of learning meeting in 
their shops or making extensive use of their merchandise. The author of 
al-Aghani derived most of the material for his magnum opus from this 
market,'*9 and Abu Hayyan meta prominent member of the [khwan 
as-Safa in such a place in Baghdad.'3° 

As to libraries, the earliest seems to be the Bait al-Hikmah, which 
combined a translation bureau,'*! a piace for copyists since the: days of 
Harun ar-Rashid and the Barmakites,'** an observatory for the study of 
astronomy '** and an institute of learning with quarters for scholars.'*4 
It flourished under al-Mamun, and was the institution where many of 
the translations were made and where scientific studies were carried on. 
Al-Qifti relates the story that the sons of Musa b. Shakir were placed 
under the guardianship of al-Mamun who put al-Mus‘abi in charge of 
their education in the Bait al-Hikmah. The frequency of the Caliph’s 
letters from his Byzantine campaigns ordering attention to them and 
asking for reports on their progress elicited the humorous but indicative 
remark of the teacher, ‘‘al-Mamun has turned me into a nurse for the 
sons of Shakir Ibn Musa!’ This may be taken to refer to the tender age 
of the Caliph’s proteges who fared exceedingly well in an institution that 
was primarily open to more mature students. The head of this institution 
is simply called Salm (Salman ?), sahib Bait al-Hikmah.'** 

From this time onwards we read of caliphs, princes and rich or pious 
people vying with one another in donating books to mosques, in amassing 
books on every branch of knowledge'*® in their palaces or private houses 
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or in special places called variously Ahizanat al-Hikmah or Dar al-‘Ilm,'37 
where readers were provided with free paper and ink. Sometimes grants 
were given to scholars and free living quarters made available to students 
from distant lands.'3® These seminaries were managed by paid officials 
and lecturers and were open to the public for study and discussion. But 
depending as they did on patronage, their bias tended to conform with 
the theological or general cultural wishes of the patron. But both Sunni 
and Shi‘i patrons are mentioned.'39 

Almost all the characteristics of these seminarian libraries can truly 
be applied to another institution, the appearance of which marks the 
beginning of a state system of education, the madrasah of the Sunnis and 
the Dar al-Hikmah (or Dar al-‘Ilm) of the Shi‘is. ‘The Caliphate missed 
the chance of starting a state system of education on three notable occas- 
ions; during the caliphate of ‘Umar who devised a simple government 
machinery in which education was given very little or no notice; under 
‘Abdul-Malik when state offices were arabicised but no educational service 
was devised to supply the required personnel; and finally in the days of 
al-Ma’mun who tried to educate the nation by the forcible conversion of 
its theologians'*® and not by the more sensible method of providing suit- 
able education for the young. 

Confirmation of this fact till the end of the fourth century is to be 
found in al-Qabisi'*! (d.403) who wrote a treatise on teachers and pupils, 
almost literally based on lbn Suhnun’s earlier account noted above. 
Al-Qabisi remarks that the leaders ofthe Muslim community paid due 
attention to the welfare of their subjects but ““we were never told of any 
one of them who appointed teachers in the Auttabs to instruct young 
children and toreceive, in return,a share of God’s money (i.e., salary 
from the Treasury),’’ similar to such functionaries as a gadi or a mu’azzin. 
He goes on to say that it was not out of disregard of the function of the 
mu‘allim as-sibyan, but that such a service was considered a private 
affair.'** ) 


7 


The madrasah'43 appears to be a gradual growth of the sporadic 
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establishment of seminaries and libraries where free facilities for study, 
free lodgings and also gratuities to scholars were provided, and not, as 
suggested by some, an innovation‘** of the Seljuq vizier, Nizam al-Mulk 
(d.485). We are informed that at least four madrasahs were in existence 
during the fifty years proceeding the inauguration by Nizam al-Mulk of 
his famous school in Baghdad in 459/1067'** for Abu Ishaq ash-Shirazi, 
146 or the other equally famous one established somewhat earlier at 
Naishapur.'47 

But still earlier than all these schools, in strict chronological order, 
mention must be made of two important institutions, neither of which is 
called madrasah but answers to its description in almost every detail. We 
read first of an institution that flourished under ‘Abdur-Rahman III and 
al-Hakam II in the principal mosque of Cordova and called a university 
by a leading authority on Muslim Spain.'# Al-Hakam (d.366), bimself 
an accomplished scholar and a lover and Collector of books, amassed a 
huge library for it,"49 and invited prominent philologists and jurists to 
lecture in it.15° Al-Maqqari rightly remarks that in Andalus there were 
no madaris (obviously in the Eastern Nizami sense) and that talab al-ilm was 
prosecuted only in mosques'5' against payment of fees.'5? But al-Hakam, 
quite apart from patronising the mosque-university, made a novel move 
in opening twenty-seven Kuttabs for teaching the Qur’an to the children 
of the less fortunate of his subjects in Cordova and its suburbs. Teachers 
were appointed and paid by al-Hakam himself."53 

Secondly, we know that on entering Egypt and establishing new 
Cairo, the Fatimid general, Jauhar, proclaimed the Shi‘i doctrine, and 


started the building of al-Azhar which was completed in 361/972'54 and 
where four years later, “Ali b. Nu‘man, the Qadi of the Shi‘a, dictated 
figh.*95 Al-‘Aziz gave stipends and assigned living quarters near al-Azhar 
for 35 scholars who attended discourses by his vizier, Ya‘qub b. Killis, on 
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Shi‘i jurisprudence, the study of which was followed also in othe: mosques 
in Cairo.'9° These Shi‘i studics were augmented by the opening of the 
Dar al-Hikmah (also called Dar al-‘Ilm) in 395/10005 for “readers of the 
Qu’ran, jurists, astrologers, grammarians, philologist and physicians” 
who were provided with tree paper, ink and pens in addition to gratuities. 
‘57. The library of this institution and that of the palace contained books 
on Islamic and Arabic subjects as well as an ‘‘ancient sciences,”"'5® The 
Dar al-Hikmah was the place where the chief propagandist (da‘i ad-du‘ah) 
expounded the doctrines of the Ahl al-Bait and where he swore in new 
converts.'59 


We may conclude, on the evidence given above, that during a 
hundred years extending roughly from 950 to 1050 various types of 
academic institutions, not necessarily the madrasah, were being establi- 
shed and maintained by the state, Sunni or Shi‘i, from Naishapur in the 
East to Cordova in the West. It will be observed, however, that with 
the exception of Hakam’s venture in the opening of Auttabs, this belated 
interest, far from being comprehensive, remained restricted to higher 
education at seminar level and left all preparatory education almost 
entirely to private enterprise. 


All the institutes of higher studies, whether the Sunni madrasah or the 
Shi‘i dar al-‘Ilm, had a distinct religious bias. Their main concern 
appears to have been, apart from the general aim of keeping the public 
well informed of the current dogmas, directed to supply the state or the 
movement with suitable recruits as judges or propagandists.'*°° In Sun- 
nah circles the emergence of a state system of education in the form of 
the madrasah symbolises the triumph of theology over philosophy. The 
madrasuh was essentially a school of theology with the auxiliary linguistic 
studies but there was definitely no place in it for philosophy or science, 
Even in Andalus, far away from the centre of the reaction, philosophy or 
astronomy could be cultivated only in secret.'®' Medicine, however, 
continued to be studied in hospitals, and astronomy in observatories.' 


For the Shi‘a the organization of educational activities culminating 
in the Dar al-‘Ilm represents only one phase of its bid to the political and 
cultural leadership of Islam. One of its achievements in the field of 
culture was the successful adaptation of the content and method of 
philosophy and science to its needs, a fact which explains in part the 
philosophical aspect of its theology. 
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The main objective of Muslim education, implied in the thought and 
practice of the Prophet and the early days ofthe Caliphate discussed 
above, was to produce the god-fearing Muslim, (at the extension of the 
domain of the Caliphate and contact with other races, religions and 
cultures soon called for a revision of this general ideal. It was quickly 
realized that in addition to proper conduct in this life and preparation for 
the next, men and women had, in the ewer} pag Me ‘*to learn in order 
to earn’. Many still sought the unprofaned ideal, but the tendency was 
increasingly towards acquiring, through learning, some worldly gain, be it 
the bare necessities, a luxurious life or the pomp of high office. Many 
others, as in all ages and under all civilizations, sought education for its 
own sake, as sweetness and light. Although the original aim was never 
abandoned, the other two aims were increasingly gaining ground. Haijji 
Khalifa'®3 sums up this gradual development in a neat phrase: “There 
is to be derivec from every branch of knowledge’’, he says “something to 
benefit (the believer) for the next world, for earning his living (in this 
world) and for humen perfection.” '4 
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KABIR’S LIFE-STORY TOLD 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


HE problem of Kabir’s birth is still unsolved. He describes the 
incident of his birth in his own words as a direct emanation from 
God : 

“ | have just come from God. 
I was not born, nor did I dwell in a womb; 
I have appeared a child as I am. 
I am not in heaven, or in earth, or in any country.’”! 


This utterance of Kabir draws a curtain over human factors, play- 

ing a part in his birth and brings him out as a gift of God.? 
Against the background of such an utterance, one of the traditions 
handed down to us alludes to the story of his birth and parentage thus: 3 
There lived a certain Brahman in the sacred city of Banaras, 
who had a daughter, a virgin-widow. The Brahman, with devotion 
and love, remained continually in attendance upon Ramanand, the 
Saint of Banaras. His fervour of devotedness for the Saint created 
in her daughter feelings of curiosity and she one day implored her 
father to take her to the holy man so that she might have a darshan 
of the object of her father’s reverence and pay her respects to him. 
The father conceded to her request and took her to the holy man. 
The daughter made obeisance by prostrating herself befcre him 
and touching his feet with her forehead. While bestowing his bless- 
ings upon her he prayed that she might be blest with a son. Her 
father was horrified to hear the Saint’s benediction and bluntly 
told him that his daughter was a widow. The Saint calmly retorted 
that, as his words could not be recalled, she would have a son but 
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no one would see any signs of her pregnancy and no stigma would 
attach to her name; her son would be born to save the world from 
evil. The prophetic words of the holy man cametrue. The virgin- 
widow conceived, and, in due time, gave birth to a son on Monday, 
the day of the full moon, in the month of Jeeth, of the Vikramadi- 
tya era, corresponding to A. D. 1398. Eventually, the new-born 
babe was exposed by the mother on a lake called Lahar Talao—a 
short distance from Banaras. This act of hers was probably 
motivated by feelings of shame. 


Incidentally, a Musalman weaver, Ali, (nicknamed as Nithar) 
with his wife, Ni‘ma, happened to pass by the lake. They saw the 
foundling in the lake on a blossoming water-lily, and felt compassion 
in their heart on seeing the forlorn baby. They took him home and 
brought him up as their child. Kabir says: 

** A weaver found me near his hut in a lake at Banaras.” 

A Qazi was called to perform the naming ceremony and the 
child was given the name of Kabir (great). 

Kabir followed the avocation of his adopted father : 

* In my house is thread, 1 am continually weaving.” 


From his early childhood, Kabir developed a deep insight into 
Divine wisdom. Due to the cultivation of such non-worldly aptitude, 
his mother used to scold him for neglecting his profession. She could 
not understand the psychology of child and failed to appreciate and 
encourage his inner urge and leaning towards God. What she was 
after was that her son should do the weaving like other members of the 
family and be weaned from divine interest. 


* Thou payest no attention to thy weaving; thou art engrossed 
in the pleasure of saying ‘God, God.’ 

Who in our family hath ever uttered the name of Ram? 

Since this worthless son of ours began to wear a rosary, we 
have had no peace. 

Hear, wife of my eldest brother-in-law; hear, wife of my 
youngest brother-in-law; a wonderful thing hath 
occurred ! 

This boy hath ruined our weaving business; why is he not 
dead?” 

‘“* Kabir’s mother sobbeth and weepeth— 

O God, bow shall these children live ? 

Kabir hath given up all his weaving, 

And hath inscribed God’s name on his body.” 

But Kabir’s simple reply to his mother is se ag thus : 
“ While the thread was passing through the bobbin 

I forgot my Beloved God. 

My understanding is mean, my caste is taat of weaver ; 

I have gained the name of God as my profit. 
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Saith Kabir, hear, O my mother, 
The one God will provide for us and them. ”’ 
** ‘The one God is the Lord of all happiness. ” 


Later, Kabir confessed that he had been endowed with an insight 
into Divine knowledge while plying the art of weaving, but the world 
judged him as a gross weaver who handled the yarn for weaving cloth. 
He never gave up weaving altogether though he abandoned it as a 
profession in the evening of his life. He says: 


** My weaving is now in the infinite silence. I weave clothes 
and I wear them. ”’ 

While symbolizing weaving as the work of God, Kabir observes : 

‘No one knoweth the secret of the Weaver; 

God had woven the warp of the whole world. 

If thou listen to the Veds and Purans, 

Thou shalt hear, ‘I have stretched the warp so long; 

I have made the earth and firmament My workshop; 

I have set the sun and moon in alternate motion; 

Working My legs I did one work’—with sucha Weaver my 
heart is pleased. 

The Weaver hath looked into my own heart and there 
recognized God. 

Said Kabir, ‘I have broken up my workshop, 

And the weaver hath blended his thread with the thread of God.’ ”’ 


Thus, through the instrumentality of weaving Kabir recognized the 
Weaver of the Universe. 

Developing, degree by degree, an intense desire for knowing the 
secret of life, he had to pass through periods of agitated suspense and 
restlessness. For the appeasement of his divine thirst, he had to contact 
sublimated personalities who could help him in his spiritual struggle in 
understanding the truth about God and life. Like the seekers of God, 
he had to be coached in lessons of divine wisdom, and waded through 
experiences of self-culture. 

Pitfalls and disappointments were his share in the early stages of his 
spiritual struggle, as he could not come across a real seeker of truth. 
Kabir says : 

“ Through error I have wandered among human and lower 
births ; I am now weary and overspent with travail.” 


This gives a gloomy picture of his mental life, depicting the errors he 
had committed and the sufferings he had undergone due to the folly, 
ignorance and worldliness in his previous human births. The very 
thought of the repetition of such scenes of human degradation in his 
present life had been his dread. He had become conscious of the fact 
that, as he had gone astray in his searches previously, he would endeavour 
to make good his present life. 
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‘‘ Kabir, my days have been spent in evading payment of my 
debts to God; interest goeth on increasing; 

I worshipped not God, nor had I my account torn up when 
Death* arrived.” 

Even in his search after God as a novice, he had earned a reputation 
among the men of his times that he had known God, though in his 
innermost heart he had a feeling that he had not yet reached the goal. 

* Kabir hath made many disciples and followers, but hath not 
made God his friend : 
He set out to meet God, but his heart failed him half-way.” 


Kabir had been an ardent searcher and no idle dreamer. Asa 
confirmed experimentalist, the world he had watched with wide open 
eyes and observed the actions of men at close quarters. After having 
thoroughly seen the world in all its nakedness and searched its nooks and 
corners, he had come out of it a disappointed man, believing that there 
was no an abiding place for man in it. His conviction deepened that the 
world without God would be a barren desert. 


* Kabir hath seen and searched the world, but found no 
abiding place anywhere; 

Why doth he who hath not thought of God’s name, lose himself 
in other speculations?” 

As a wide-awake person the world could not deceive him as he had 
delved in the nature of things. 

‘* Kabir, I have traversed the whole world with my drum on 
my shoulders ; 

I have seen and carefully examined everything.” 


In his zealous quest for knowing the ultimate truth, he felt inclined 
to take the road of learning. Thus the secret knowledge of the self could 
be gained by learning as worldly life failed to sustain him. He attached 
great value to learning asa means of attaining Divine knowledge, but, 
later, questioned its validity and preferred the study of the Yoga philosophy 
instead. His quest for en he thought, would yield satisfactory 
results, but he, at last, gave up both as the means of realising divine 
wisdom though he had been reviled by men for doing so : 


‘“* Kabir, I first thought that learning was good, then that the 
Jog philosophy was better than learning ; 

But now I shall never forsake the service of God, even though 
men revile me for it.” 

In all his experiments with Truth he had to bear hardship, slander 
and persecution because of his low birth, his unsophisticated ways, his 
direct action and his outspokenness. Asa persecuted men, he was fearless 
and undaunted. No man of any description ever spared him, and he in 
his turn was equally a relentless critic of men of all descriptions. He felt 


* Death means death in life, i.e., efacement of worldly love. 
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no remorse for antagonizing sects. comprising all shades of belief, while in 
their turn the dogma-ridden Hindus and Musalmans were after him and 
did not spare him. * Kabir says : 


“Ifl speak the truth, you beat me down ; 
the world is pleased with falsehood.” 


Hindus and Musalmans as believers of dogma and ceremonial had 
conspired against him times without number in order to undermine his 
ever-increasing popularity, his deep influence and his fim hold on the 
masses and 10. stabilize their own position as the ‘believers’ of true 
religion. Many times complaints were lodged before Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
that Kabir hadiso led people astray that those who followed him remained 
neither Hindu’ nor Musalman. Kabir was summoned by the Sultan 
to appear’ before him to prove his innocence. While appearing before 
the royal court, he was ordered by the courtiers to observe court 
etiquette; . Kabir replied in his rustic simplicity that as he was not accus- 
tomed to the ways of the royal court and had no training in court 
etiquette; he could make no obeisance to the monarch in the usual manner 
of the subjects and, moreover, he had nothing to do with royalty. As a 
true-worshipper of God, the only Sovereign of the Universe and the 
Supporter of his soul, he could not bow before the temporal lord of a 
kingdom. The Sultan, who had been under Kabir’s obligation for 
curing a serious illness, forgot all about his indebtedness. On hearing the 
remarks that Kabir would not condescend to observe court etiquette he 
ordered that Kabir should be chained and thrown into the river. 
But the enchained Kabir succeeded in swimming across to the bank 
of the river leaving his fetters behind bim. Then the unbelievers 
took vengeance by casting him in the fire, but, as luck would have it, 
the fire got extinguished and he came out of it unscorched. The last 
torture that was meted out to him was an attempt to get him trampled 
by an elephant. Thus a furious elephant was let loose on him, but the 
animal refused to approach him and turned away on seeing him. Kabir 
gives a vivid description of his persecution in the following lines :— 


“They tied my arms and threw me like a ball ; 

‘They beat an infuriated elephant on the bead that he 
might trample on me, 

But he trumpeted and fled, saying, 

‘I am a sacrifice to that shape which appeared.’ 
Saith Kabir, ‘O my God, Thou art my strength ’— 
The Qazi ordered, ‘ Drive on the elephant, 

O driver, or I will make mince-meat of thee ; 

Drive on the elephant, wound him, 

The elephant did not move, but kept his attention on God, 
And God took possession of his heart. 

Men asked, ‘What crime hath the saint committed, 
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That you have made a ball of him and thrown him to the 
elephant ?’ 

The elephant lifting up the ball bowed to it ; 

Even then the infatuated Qazi could not comprehend. 

Three times he tried to kill me but failed ; 

Even then his hard heart would not be satisfied. 

Saith Kabir, O God, Thou art my protector.”’ 


There is another interesting anecdotes which relates how Kabir was 
accused by the ‘ Hindu Pandits’ and ‘ Musalman Qazis’ for his radical 
views. The charge against him was laid before the Sultan. While enter- 
ing the royal court, Kabir found ‘ the Hindu Pandits’ and the ‘ Musal- 
man Qazis’ standing in a complainant’s box with a joint petition against 
him. This spectacle amused him much and with a roar of laughter he 
observed that, with the exception of some slight mistake regarding the 
address, all the things had taken their right course. This remark by 
Kabir exasperated the Sultan who demanded an explanation. ‘‘My 
object, Your Majesty,” submitted Kabir, “‘was the uniting of the Hindus 
and Musalmans, but nobody would ever admit the possibility of such a 
thing. It pleases me today to see that it has become possible. But if it 
could have occurred under the throne of an earthly sovereign like Your 
Majesty, could not a far wider place for the purpose have been availed 
of under the throne of the Lord of the Universe. [rit is possible through 
hatred, is it not all the more possible through love? Is not love more » 
accommodating than hatred?”’ A sense of shame came over the Sultan 
that he had believed in the charge against Kabir and he peremptorily 
ordered his immediate release. 

At another time, Kabir was charged with the guilt of blasphemy 
and summoned before the Sultan. The Hindus and the Musalmans of 
the priestly order were foremost in inventing and concocting a common 
charge-sheet against him. The Sultan said that if Kabir were to 
reanimate a dead cow slaughtered before him he would be set free. It 
is said that Kabir took up the royal challenge and calmly began to 
stroke the dead cow with his hand producing a noise with his lips as if 
driving her, the cow came back to life and stood up.® Witnessing the 
power of Kabir’s living faith in the one Supreme God, the Sultan fell at 
his feet addressing : “lam thy servant and slave. Pardon my offences 
that I may be saved from God’s wrath. Ask what thou desirest—money, 
lands and other things—-and I will present them to thee and do thou in 
return bestow such kindness on my poor circumstances that I may be 
happy in this world and the next.’’ Kabir excused himself by saying 
that he had no concern with anything save the name of God ; gold and 
land were of no avail to him. Saying this, he departed home. 


5. See Medieval Mysticism by K. Sen, London, 1930, pp. 96-97. 
6. See Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, pp. 133, 134. 
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Belonging to the caste of weavers, Kabir was reproached by men of 
higher castes for preaching the message of God to all and sundry. They 
considered it sacrilegious, but Kabir was no upholder of the principle of 
caste determinism in affecting human behaviour or action. Human 
life and God were no contradictions in the eyes of Kabir. He abhorred to 
see the development of human life on the discriminative and exclusive 
spirit of caste. To him caste cut humanity into segregated units with a 
view to arranging, grading and fixing them according to the determinism 
of birth. It distorts and misshapes the soul of man and breeds hatred 
and antagonism among human beings as specimens of high or low 
quality. Kabir never appreciated but always condemned human 
thinking and living governed by caste. He knew the nature of man and 
judged him in terms of actual living. He was not oblivious of the grip 
of caste on man and fought for the release of man from its clutches. 
He uttered a warning to the caste-ridden : 


‘‘The courageous man who effaceth caste and pride shall prove a 
saint.” 


Kabir observed that the rules of caste were no hindrances in the wor- 


ship of God : 


“ Kabir, what harm can my weaver caste do me since God 
dwelleth in my heart? 


God hath embraced Kabir, and released him from all his entangle- 
ments.” 

He looked upon the world as a stronghold of caste and lineage. By 
ignoring worldly standards, caste and lineage lose hold on man. Kabir 
says : 

“Turning away from the world I have forgotten caste and 
lineage.”’ 


By tearing off the veil from the eyes of those who believed in the 
law of caste, Kabir, the weaver, made them sense and feel the signifi- 
cance of a living faith in God in comparison to a dead belief in caste 
which had thriven on preferential treatment of man in a hierarchical 
order of society. Asa staunch believer in God, he also made them 
visualize the unity of man in the manifestations of divinity in all men 
without the distinction of caste or creed. Hence all men before God are 
equal and the question of high or low birth does not arise in human 
calculus. The determination of human superiority or inferiority, by 
the accident of birth, is a contrivance for degrading man from his 
divine status. The soul of man has nothing to do with the caste of man. 
All human souls are caste-free. To judge the value of the human soul 
on the basis of a superior or an inferior birth is to debase human 
personality. That the unity of God is symbolic of the unity of man, was 
Kabir’s belief. 
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“As the bubbles of the river are accounted to 
water and blend with the water of the ocean, 

So the man who looketh on all with an equal eye, 
shall become pure and blend with the infinite. 

For swearing sects, 1 look on all as equal rw 
meditate on the one Name. 


I devote myself to and perform duties which God 
assigned me.’ 


Kabir had been put to ridicule and censure and was made to 
suffer because of his low caste. He bore suffering with the heart of 
atrue devotee of God, as he never considered his low birth as a 
stumbling block in the development of his personality. He eventually 
emerged out of it as a perfected man. 


“Kabir, everybody laugheth at my caste ; 
I am a sacrifice to this caste in which I 
repeat the Creator’s name.”’ 


The Brahmanic censure on his low birth was severe andcruel. That 
he was of impure origin and his ways of living were impure too, was a 
heartless stricture that was cast on him by acertain Brahman. Hecould 
not brook the snub of the conceited Brahman. He silenced him by 
exposing the Brahmanic sense of purity. To Kabir man is impure only, if 
he is without divine knowledge. There is no other criterion of purity. 
The Brahman’s charge against Kabir was as follows: 


‘“« Thy mother was impure, thy father was also impure, 
and impure is the fruit they have borne, 


The unlucky people came impure, they departed and 
died impure. 


Tell me, O Pandit, what place is pure 

Where I may sit and take my food. 

My tongue is impure, what it saith is impure, 
the ears and eyes are all impure. 

The impurity of the senses departeth not, O thou who 
art burning with Brahmanical wrath. 
Fire is also impure, water is impure, and impure 
the place where thou sittest and cookest it. 
With an impure ladle it is served up, and impure 
are those who sit and eat it. 

Impure thy cow-dung, impure thy cooking-square, 
and impure the lines which mark it out. 

Saith Kabir, that man is pure who hath obtained 
true knowledge.” 


Kabir’s life was a ceaseless struggle in tiding over difficulties and 
hardships. He got used to suffering of all kinds. Hardened by nature 
and man, he bore manfully the pangs of torture and trial. Of all the 
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pangs he had borne, the pang of slander steeled his soft and compassionate 
heart against recriminations. The arrows of slander, undoubtedly, 
wounded him, but ‘human’ wounds exposed him to his own weaknesses 
or failings. ‘This led him to an introspective examination or search, and 
he began to consider slander as a boon in disguise in the development of 
his self-culture and take a charitable view of the world. He could not 
be angry with the slanderer but looked upon him as his friend and _ well- 
wisher : 


ce 


Slander, slander me, ye people, slander! 

Slander is right pleasing to God’s servant. 

Slander is my father, slander is my mother; 

If 1 am slandered and store in my heart 

The wealth of God’s name, I shall go to heaven. 

If I am slandered my heart becometh pure, 

The slanderer washeth my clothes for me. 

He who slandereth me is my friend; 

My heart goeth out to the slanderer; 

He is the slanderer who preventeth my being slandered., 
The slanderer desireth long life for me ; 

I bear love and affection to him who slandereth me; 
Slander effecteth my salvation. 

To God’s servant, Kabir, slander is the best thing; 
The slanderer is lost, l am saved.”’ 


Kabir suffered from the pangs of hunger. At one time he rebelled 
against God, when he was about to break down due to hunger. Poverty 
opened his eyes and he began to feel that it was not possible to remem- 
ber God in a dire state of starvation. To him, a poverty-stricken man 
was bereft of all strength, all will and all vitality to serve the Lord of the 
Universe.?, Kabir experienced the demoralisation in his own person 
because of abject poverty : 


‘A hungry man cannot perform service; 
‘Take back this rosary of Thine. 
I only ask for the dust of the saint’s feet, 
Since I owe not any man. 
O God, how shall I fare if I am ashamed before Thee ? 
If Thou give me not of Thine own accord, I will beg for it. 
I beg for two sers of flour, 
A quarter of a ser of clarified butter and salt; 


7. The Andra saint Vemans voiced the same sentiments about the emaciating effects 
of poverty on man, and even remarked that it would make man unfit for the 
worship of God. See Saint Vemana : His Philosophy by 1. Topa, Hyderabad, 1940, 
P- 54; Asrar-e-Hayat by 1. Topa, Hyderabad, 1944, p. 97. The date of Vemana’s 

birth is variously stated as 1412, 1472 and (according to Andhra tradition) 1386. 
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I beg for a ser of dal 

Which will feed me twice a day. 

I beg fora bed with four legs to it, 

A pillow and a mattress; 

I beg for a quilt over me, 

And then thy slave will cheerfully serve Thee. 

I have never been covetous; 

Thy name alone becometh me. 

Saith Kabir, my soul is happy; 

And when my soul is happy, then I recognize God.” 


Kabir had a sensitive sou) and was cut to the quick at false accusa- 
tions heaped against him by people whom he did not - cong for their 
misdeed and falsehood. It wasthe characteristic of Kabir to indulge 
invariably in a retort of restrained nature. He advised them to use sober 
and judicious language in their judgment. Kabir had been made a 
victim to their baseless accusations, as he was called by them a pander, 
a dancer, a street-walker and a thief. 


“* Is he a pander who chasteneth his heart ? 

He who chasteneth his heart shall escape from death. 

The pander who thoroughly chasteneth his heart, and applieth 
to it the touch-stone of love, shall obtain complete deliverance. 

Whom do you call a pander, O people? 

In everything that is spoken discrimination should be used. 

Is he a dancer who danceth with his mind, 

Who is not satisfied with falsehood, who is pleased with truth, 

And who beateth time with his heart in the presence of God? 

God, whose mind is pure, preserveth such a dancer. 

Is he a street-walker who aweepeth the market: place, 

And lighteth up the five wicks : 

I accept as my guru that street-walker. 

Who embraceth the service of the lord of the nine continents. 

Is he a thief Who is not envious, 

Who uttereth God’s name and curbeth his senses ? 

Saith Kabir, blessings on my divine Guru, 

Who possesseth all such qualities and who is very handsome 
and clever.” 


It is not in the nature of the self-cultured personality to revile man, 
it is a debased person that indulges in it. Kabir took great exception to 
such people who reviled him, because he had given up his profession and 
devoted himself to divine ‘living’. He was astonished to find that they 
did not care to look into their own heart for their own shortcomings. 

** Kabir, how can the wretched people who have no divine 
knowledge in their hearts, revile me ? 

Kabir having abandoned every occupation, 
continueth to repeat God’s name.” 
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It was a biting taunt by somebody who asked Kabir whether he was 
kabir (great), and thought of him as a great fraud. Kabir’s simple reply 
was that God only is great. 


“It is thou, O God, who are Kabir (great); 
and whose name is Kabir (great).” 


Kabir felt that it was atrocious to harbour the thought that he 
himself was as great as God. The worship of God opened his inner eye 
as to his own nothingness. As the humblest of the humble, he believed 
in humility and service, and lived as an image of God. What goaded 
him on the road of self-culture were the censures, aspersions and taunts 
of the people, for which acts of theirs he was indebted to them. 


“ Kabir, | am the worst of men, except myself 
everybody is good; 
He who holdeth the same opinion is my friend.” 
“There is none so merciful as Thou, 
none so simple as I.” 


Kabir was a picture of abject humility among the devout worship- 

pers of God. 

“I am ever a sacrifice 

To those who repeat the Master’s name. 

He is pure who singeth the praises of the pure God , 

He is my brother and dear to my heart, 

I am the dust of the lotus-feet 

Of those whose hearts are filled with God.” 


It was the nature of Kabir to mix with all sorts of people irrespective 
of race or creed. As an indiscriminate ‘mixer’ he never shunned the 
company of men. Asa teacher, he taught them many a precious lesson 
in humanity and in divine wisdom. Asa self-cultured man, he influenced 
them. As a human being, his contact with all classes of people widened 
his experience in the sphere of human relation and activity. But, to his 
utter disappointment, a self-cultured man among them was still a far-off 
ideal. They were subject to worldly avarice, slander and pride and had 
no schooling in self-culture. Kabir says : 


‘“‘ The passion to possess others’ wealth, children and wives 
and to slander and calumniate others hath not forsaken us — 
Libertines, thieves, panders and drunkards — 
with them have I ever consorted.” 


In the personality of Kabir, the world fought with the divine and 
tried to oust it, but ultimately the divine got the upper hand. Mammon 
also held sway over him, but he defeated him. He made an open 
confession how he had bewitched him in order to wean him from divine 
love and to entangle him in worldly love. The struggle between 
Mammon and the divine spirit in Kabir is described in the following lines : 


“ Sovereign of the world, Lord of the earth, Mammon 
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hath caused me to forget Thy feet. 

Even a little affection for Thee is not felt by Thy slave; 
what shall Thy poor slave do ? 

Curse on this body, curse on this wealth, curse on these worldly 
things, a double curse on this perishable intellect and 
understanding ! 

O man, firmly restrain this worldly love ; if thou subjugate it, 
thou shalt be saved. 

What availeth agriculture? What commerce ? 
false is worldly pride. 

Saith Kabir, they who practise such thing are ultimately ruined, 
and death cometh to them at last.”’ 

** When I had thoroughly examined my heart, 

J made my ablutions within it. - 

To dwell in God, the Lord of life, is the best thing ; 

There is then no death, or birth, or decay. 

Turning away from Mammon I restrained my mind, 

And I entered the region of God. 

Worldly love and Mammon no more affect me.” 

“ Nothing is potent against the serpent ® 
which deceived Brahman, Vishnu and Shiv. 

The serpent having comp!etely subdued the world 
hath entered pure water. 

By the guru’s favour I have seen her coming who hath 
stung the three worlds, and guarded myself against her. 

O my brethren, why call out ‘ Serpent, serpent ’ ? 

He who knoweth the True One hath destroyed the serpent ; 

No one else is free from her attack. 

When the serpent is vanquished, what can Death do to man? 

This serpent 1s God’s creature ; 

She is weak, what can she do ? 

As long, however, as she abideth with man, his soul shall 
abide in bodies ; 

By the favour of the guru Kabir hath easily escaped from her.”’ 

He had seen and nearly lived through all the phases of worldliness : 

* Kabir, worldly love came to me in various disguises, 

But my guru preserved me ; worldly love made me 
obeisance and departed.” 

It requires great strength of character on the part of man to defy 
the temptations of wealth. Kabir was once tempted by a Raja, who 
offered him wealth, but it was the power of self-conquest that stood him 
in good stead in flatly declining to accept the offer. His reply to the 


6. The serpent means here Mammon. 
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Raja is as follows : 


“ Lay up for yourself the wealth of God’s name, which fire will 
not burn, and which hot winds will not dry up, 

And which thieves will not approach ; that 
wealth shail never depart. 

My wealth is God, the Supporter of the earth ; 
He is the real wealth. 

The pleasure obtained from the service of God is not to be 
found in regal state ; 

Shiv'and the four sons of Brahma in their search for wealth 
abandoned the world. 

He in whose heart is God and on whose tongue is God, falleth 
not into Death’s noose. 

The guru’s private wealth of divine knowledge and devotion 
is like water to the thirsty, like a prop to the fickle-minded ; 

The minds of those on whom He bestoweth it, 
conceive good resolutions, and their doubts, entanglements 
and fears depart. 

Saith Kabir, O you who are intoxicated with wealth, reflect in 
your hearts and understand this. 

In your mansions are hundreds of thousands and millions of 
horses and elephants; in mine is the one God.”’ 


Sometime later, Kabir was tempted by a rich man who offered him 
his wealth. Kabir was above worldly temptations—wealth and women. 
The all-presence of God-in-his-heart had killed Mammon in him. His 
self-abnegation and the rich man’s worldliness are expressed in the 
following lines : 


**Naked thou comest and naked shalt thou depart; 
None shall remain—not even kings or rulers, 
I have the sovereign God as my nine treasures; 
Thou hast the love of property, women, and wealth; 
But they, did not come with thee, nor shall they go with thee. 
What availeth thee to have elephants tied at thy gate? 
The fortress of Ceylon was made of gold, 
But what did the fool Rawan take with him? 
Saith Kabir, meditate some good acts: 
The gambier shall depart with empty hands.” 


Kabir’s experience with the elite was not heartening. He was all 
sorrow to know them, as their life was not pure. To follow them 
was debasing. He could not help flinging a sharp remonstrance at 
‘men of high rank.’ The high-souled but sharp-tongued Kabir had no 
fear of men, high or low. He never compromised his principles with 
their ways of thinking and living. His upright personality was a dread 
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tothem. His composure remained undisturbed before the richest of the 
rich, the mightest of the mighty or the highest of the high. He looked 
upon them as merely tiny creatures. Whenever he was jeered at by 
them, he lashed them with his biting criticism. He found ample food 
for thought and criticism in the lives of the rich or the elite. To him 
their whole life was symbolic of godlessness and had no glow of humanism. 
Their aimless existence or gross animalism served the brute in them for 
the satisfaction of their wants, and to classify them in the category of the 
self-cultured would be depriving humanity of its precious jewel of 
humanism. Kabir was all wrath when he saw, or met the wealthy ; 


“You have forgotten your religion. O madmen ; you have forgotten 
your religion. 
You fill your bellies, you sleep like beasts, 
you have lost your human births ; 
You have never associated with saints, but have adopted false 
occupations; 
You wander like dogs, pigs and ravens ; 
You deem yourselves great and others small ; 
I have seen you going to hell in thought, word and deed. 
The lustful, the wrathful, the deceitful, the dissemblers, and the 
idlers, 
Pass their time in doing evil and never remember God. 
Saith Kabir, fools, blockheads, and pagans reflect not ; 
They know not God’s name, how shall they be saved ? ”’ 


Kabir was no less acquainted with Brahmans — ‘the paragons of 
perfection.’ He considered them as swelled-heads—-vain and proud. He 
never brooked insults at their hands. He discounted Brahmanic values. 
He pulled down the privileged status of Brahmans and advised them to 
go the way of the common man. He was never conscious of any sense 
of inferiority before them, but exposed their inferiority-complex. To him 
the shallowness of the high status or position usurped by them in society 
was self-evident in their farcical ways of thinking and living. As leaders 
of thought or spiritual guides, he challenged them. Their religion of 
worldly interests was of no avail in comparison to the divine wisdom of 
one who knew the secret of the self. While addressing a Brahman, 
Kabir tauntingly remarked : 


“ In my house is thread, I am continually weaving, while only 
one sacrificial thread is on thy neck. 


Thou readest only the Veds and the Gayatri, while God in my 
heart. 

On my tongue dwelleth God, in mine eyes dwelleth God, and 
in my heart dwelleth God. 

When thou art examined, O mad Mukand, at Death’s door, 
what shalt thou say? 
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Thou art a Brahman, I am a Banaras weaver, understand my 
instruction. 


Thou beggest from Lords and Kings, while I meditate on God, 
which of us is better ? ”’ 

“ Thou callest thyself exalted, yet though eateth in the houses 
of the low, and fillest thy belly by the exaction of alms.” 


Kabir was no believer in ritualistic religion, though he passed 
through it in the early days of his spiritual struggle. His heart never 
accepted it. Moreover, he doubted its efficacy as a ‘religion.’ It took 
him hard thingking to discard it. The intense living faith in God that 
eventually surged in his heart during his inner struggles was responsible 
for throwing ritualism over-board. Kabir says: 


“There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places; and I 
know that they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know, for I 
have cried aloud to them. 

The Puranas and the Koran are mere words; lifting the curtain 
I have seen. 

Kabir gives utterance to the words of experience and he knows 
very well that all other things are untrue.” 

‘“‘Keabir, I have often made the pilgrimage to the Kaaba how 
many times, O Kabir? 

O my Master, what fault have I committed that Thou wilt not 
speak to me?” 

**Kabir, I was going on a pilgrimage to the Kaaba, and | met 
God on the way; 


The Lord fell a—quarrelling with me, ‘Who ordered thee to go 
to that place ?’”’ 


Thus Kabir ultimately rejected ritualism as false religion. After 
having realized God, he became fully convinced of the futility of making 
a pilgrimage. Addressing a Musalman priest who advised him to make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, Kabir told him to re-evaluate pilgrimage in the 
light of spirituality and then his conception of a ritualistic religion 


would transform itself into a living faith in the eternal Ruler, Kabir said 
to him : 


*‘Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing temple, 
conscience its prime teacher; 

Then, O priest, call men to prayer to the mosque which hath 
ten gates. 

Sacrifice, wrath, doubt, and malice; 

Make patience thine utterance of the five prayers. 

The Hindus and the Musalmans have the same Lord; 

What can the Mulla, what can the Shaikh do for man?” 
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Kabir’s soul passed through a state of suspense and agitation as long 
as he struggled for divine light and peace. He had to go through the 
ordeal of doubt as a seeker of truth as well. He was intensely perturbed 
to know the how and the why of things. With this end in view. 
he put searching questions to his Guru Ramanand. In the making of 
the saint in the personality of Kabir, doubts ultimately gave way to peace 
and contentment. Thus the way of salvation was reached by him 
through a living faith inGod. Kabir says: 


“Touching my Guru’s feet I bow and ask him why the soul was 
made, : 


Why man was born and why he shall perish — tell and explain 
tome. — 
O divine one, show mercy to me and put me in the way of 


escaping from worldly entanglements and the fear of trans- 
migration.” 


Kabir’s mind became peaceful and happy after he had been 
instructed by his Guru. He describes his faith in the following lines : 


“The pain of transmigration resulteth from deeds done, and 
happiness cometh when the soul is released from it. 

Man bursteth not the entanglements of worldly love, and there- 
fore is not absorbed in God. i 

He knoweth nothing of the rank of nirvana, and so his fears are 
not dispelled. 

The soul is not born, though men think it is ; it is free from birth 
and death. 

When the idea of birth and death departeth from man’s mind, 
he shall forever be absorbed in God. 

As the reflection of an object in a vessel of water blendeth with 
the object when the vessel is broken, 

So, saith Kabir, through virtue doubts flee away, and the soul 
is absorbed in the God.” 


Kabir’s attempt at the solution of the riddle of the relationship of 


the soul with the composition of the five elements of the body is unique 
in its own way : 


“IT am anxious to know 

Whence the soul cometh and whither it goeth. 

Five elements combined form the body ; out of what were the 
elements formed ? 

Thou sayest that the soul is bound by its acts; who gave life to 
the acts? 

The body is contained in God, God in the body; 
He is unincerruptedly in all things. 

Saith Kabir, I will not abandon God’s name, come what may.” 
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As an untiring experimentalist in the domain of truth, Kabir got 
involved in the mazes of philosophy. The claim of philosophy to secure 
salvation for man was put on the anvil by Kabir. Hard thinking and 
hair-splitting gave no peace, no contentment and no happiness to him. 
The knotty problem of divine life is a tough nut to crack with the help 
of philosophical speculation, but Kabir solved it by a living faith in 
God. This he achieved through a teacher who unravelled the mystery of 
mysteries for him and guided him safely through the labyrinth of life. 
That was the reason why Kabir considered the Teacher and God as one. 
His experience of Guru Ramanand is depicted in the following lines : 


‘*Kabir, | have become dumb, insane, deaf, 
And lame from the stroke of the true Guru’s arrow.”’ 
“Kabir, the brave true guru shot an arrow at me: 
On its striking me I fell to the ground with a hole in my 
heart.”’ , 


It was through the initiation and guidance of Guru Ramanand 
that Kabir gained divine vision and light. The personality of the Guru 
was instrumental in perfecting Kabir as a true worshipper of God. In 
his whole life he never for a moment became forgetful of the ‘blessings’ 
of his Guru. Kabir’s indebtedness to Ramanand was a life-long 
remembrance. Kabir was, in fact, saved by him: 


“On meeting the guru enlightenment and divine knowledge 
entered my heart, aod I meditated on God in my brain ; 

The disease of deadly sins, fear, and worldly entanglements fled 
away, and my soul knew happiness in itself. 

Imbued with devotion and obey I know that one God, and 
think of none beside. 

Saith Kabir, on meeting the guru I have felt great comfort ; 
my mind hath ceased to wander and is happy.” 

*‘Kabir hath escaped heaven and hell by the favour of the true 
guru.” 

“Kabir, Death’s club is bad ; it cannot be endured ; 

I have meta holy man and he hath attached me to his skirt.” 

“Saith Kabir, I now know God; the guru hath explained 
divine knowledge to me ; 

I have met God who dwelleth in the heart ; my mind shall 
now no more wander.” 


To him the Guru was a perfect saint and a servant of God. All 
servants of God and saints were Kabir’s Gurus. He always honoured 
and revered them : 


“7 honour the saints and I punish the wicked; this is my 
court-house.”’ 
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The Guru had taught him the preciousness of life as a remembrance 
of God. 


“Kabir, knowing that God is everywhere diffused in the world, 
I have remembered him in this life ; 


They who have thought not of God’s name, have been born in 
vain.” 


Kabir’s life was a long, fervent appeal to God to take him under His 
benign shelter : / 


**C) God, I stand wearied at Thy Court; 

Who but Thee careth for me? Open Thy door and show 
Thyself to me. 

Thou art lavish ; I hear with mine ears Thy great praise. 

Of whom shall I beg? I see every one poor; from Thee alone 
I obtain salvation. 

Thou didst confer endless favours on Jaidev, Namdev, and the 
Brahman Sudama. 

Saith Kabir, Thou art all powerful, Thou art generous, 

Bestowetb thou the four blessings without delay.” 

Kabir’s underlying faith in God made him fee) that 

“All the rest of the world is led astray in error, but my mind is 

intoxicated with God’s elixir.” 


His sense of God-absorption whetted his thirst for the name of 
God : ' 


**O God, thirst for the water of Thy name departeth not from 
me,” 


The more absorbed he became in God, the more he was subdued 
by the love of God. 


“I am asacrifice to ‘that love by which tribe and caste and 
lineage are effaced.” 

“Kabir, my love is for the Friend; foolish people try to 
dissuade me; 


How can it be proper to break with Him to whom belong my 
life and soul?” . 


_It was the unalloyed divine love that rescued him from worldly 
perils : 


“Kabir, I was drowning, but the wave of good qualities quickly 
washed me ashore and saved me; 


In the estimation of Kabir, life could be saved by God alone. The 
intensity of his living faith deepened his conviction that God is the sole 
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‘proprietor’ of life, but there was a time in his life when he thought that 
life was independent of God. The effect of absorption in searc’: of God 
made him realize his own nothingness before the all-powerful God. 


“Kabir, the physician, saith, ‘Iam only good ohysician ; all 
medicines are in my power.’ 
This thing life is God’s property, He taketi it when He 
pleaseth.”’ 
** Kabir, | am God’s dog ; Moti is my name ; 
There is a string on my neck ; where I am pulled there I go.”’ 
In his quest for God, Kabir had to struggle hard and to suffer the 
hardships of a truth-seeker. He said that he had been on fire in the 
search for divine knowledge but he was all peace and bliss after he had 
realized God in himself. Kabir gives candid expression to his innermost 
feelings of the struggle and of peace in the following lines : 


**] have been on fire and have now found the name of God 
as water to extinguish it. 

The name of God is the water which hath cooled my burning 
body. 

Men go to the forest to chasten their heart, 

But without God they cannot find such water as will do so. 

The water of God’s name hath saved His burning slave 

From the fire which hath consumed demigods and men. 

In the terrible ocean there is an ocean of happiness ; 

I continue to drink, but the water is not exhausted. 

Saith Kabir, worship God. 

God’s name is the water which hath extinguished my thirst.” 


He treasured the name of God in his heart and cherished and 
preserved it as His most precious gift : 


** The name of God is my wealth ; 

I cannot tie it in a knot, or sell it for my livelihood. 

The Name is my friend ; the Name is my garden ; 

I Thy slave, O God, perform Thy service and seek Thy 
protection.” 


Kabir’s living faith was the outcome of intense devotion. He had 
nothing to do with ‘ book-knowledge’ or ‘ the logic of intellect ,’ as his 
doubts were removed or dispelled by the love of God. In one of his 
moods of intense devotion, Kabir gives a realistic picture of his own self 
set against the background of the world. He sarcastically flings his dart 
at the world and brings home the fact that his madness is a reality of 
divine life : 


‘1 am not skilled in book-knowledge, nor do I understand 
controversy ; 

I have grown mad reciting and hearing God’s praises. 

O father, I am mad ; the whole world is sane ; I am mad ; 
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I am ruined ; let not others be ruined likewise ; 

I have not grown mad of mine own will; God hath made me 
mad — 

The true guru hath dispelled my doubts — 

I am ruined, and have lost my intellect ; 

Let nobody be led astray in doubts like mine. 

He who knoweth not himself is mad ; 

When one knoweth himself he knoweth the one God. 

He who is not intoxicated with divine love in this human birth 
shall never be so. 

Saith Kabir, | am dyed with the dye of God.” 


Kabir’s divine ‘madness, sane and serene, opened the portals of 
his heart for the Lord of the Universe to abide there for ever. Such 
a divine illumination of his heart made him self-awakened. 


“The lamp hath lit up my heart, 

And I have found the Incomprehensible Thing. 
Saith Kabir, I now recognise Him; 

And when I recognise Him my mind is happy. 
People do not believe that my mind is happy; 

But even if they do not, of what consequence is it?” 


*Q Kabir, no one hath any concern with me nor 1 with any one; 
I am‘contained in Him who hath created this world.” 


“Kabir, I have not hut or shed; I have no house or village; 
I have no caste or name that God should ask who this man is.”’ 


Death is generally conceived to be a terror, but to Kabir it signified 
nothing—no terror, no hell-fire, no torture. His self-culture effaced from 
his heart all traces of the fear ofdeath He had, in fact, conquered death 
in himself, as God had exorcized its demon from his heart. Thus he 
became free from the clutches of death. 


“Kabir, while the world feareth death, my heart is pleased 
therewith; 


Since it is only by death supreme bliss is obtained.” 


“Instead of death it is God who hath come for me ; 

Sorrow hath been removed and I have found a refuge in happi- 
ness. 

Mine enemies have turned into friends; 

The minds of the infidels have altered and became well-disposed 
towards me. 

I have now obtained all comfort. 

And peace hath come over me since I have known God. 

My body suffered millions of ills; 
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They have now been converted into permanent happiness and 


composure. 

When man knoweth himself, 

He shall not suffer from illness or the three fevers. 
My mind hath now returned to the Eternal ; 

When in life I was dead, it was then I knew God. 
Saith Kabir, I have now entered happiness and rest ; 
I have no fear myself, and I inspire no fear in others,” 


Kabir’s desire was to die at God’s gate : 
‘*Kabir, I desire to die, but when I cie let it be at God’s gate, 
So that God may ask ‘Who is lying at My door’ ? ” 


And he was quite confident that there would be no mourning but 


rejoicing at his death, because he would never die. His death would 
actually be a ‘return home’ : 


“Kabir, on the day I am dead there shall be rejoicing after me ; 


I shall then have met my God, and my friends will worship Him 
instead of weeping.” 


Kabir died with an unfaltering conviction that he had realized the 
goal of life. He says: 


“Though I have assumed many shapes this is my last.” 


I. Topa. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WAQAI: IN THE 
CENTRAL RECORDS OFFICE, HYDERABAD 


HE Wagai‘navis or newswriter was an important functionary ‘in 
the Mughal administrative system. We know from the ‘Ain-i- 
Atbari 268 the detailed working of the system at the centre. 

In it Abul Fazt has enumerated the duties and functions of the 
Waqai‘navis appointed to record the doings at the court. According to 
him fourteen Wagai‘navis (news-writers) were employed to record in their 
diaries whatever the Emperor said or did and whatever was brought 
to his notice by the heads of departments. They also recorded all 
matters connected with the court, such as the king’s time of rising 
in the morning, his appearing for the darshan, holding of general 
and private assemblies, his hunting parties, his bestowing of alms, 
appointments to Mansabs, granting of rent-free lands, the arrival 
of courtiers, their departure, the inspection of guards and other matters 
connected with the personal routine of the king.' 

The diaries prepared by the Wagai‘navis were supervised by the 
Mir Bakhshi who placed them before the Emperor. It was also one 
of the duties of the Mir Bakhshi to place before the Emperor the 
news-reports sent by Wagai‘navises and Savanihnigars from the different 
provinces and obtain his orders with regard to each case.? 

It is obvious that no large empire can be administered without an 
official agency for transmitting news from the provinces to the Central 
Government. Akbar could not have been unaware of the system 
of news-reporting under the Safavi rulers of Persia. When he imposed 
a uniform pattern of provincial administration in his twelve subas 
in about 1586, he appointed a Wagai‘navis in each Suba. To a 
great extent the origin of many of Akbar’s reforms could be traced to the 
measures put into practice during the reign of Sher Shah. His 
reporters bent him informed of all that occurred in town and coun- 
try and thus enabled him to keep watch over the more remote 
functionaries of his realm. 

Jahangir, in his memoirs, has also observed that the department 


c ‘ Ain-i- Akbari, p. 193. 
2. Rug‘at-i-‘Alamgiri, p. 6 (Mataba-i-Mujtabai, Kanpur). 
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of news-reporting functioned efficiently in the time of Akbar, and 
even ordinary occurrences and events were reported to him from the 
distant provinces. He on his part introduced the practice of reading 
the. reports of the Wagai‘navis received from the Subas openly in the 
court, to make a display of his greatness before the expected Persian 
ambassador.3 It seems the system of news-reporting worked efficiently 
in the time of Jahangir also as is amply shown by Hawkins’s narra- 
tive. When Hawkins arrived at Surat in August, 1608, bearing a 
letter from James I, king of England, to Jahangir, asking for the 
grant of trade facilities, he was not treated (with respect) by Mughal 
officials. When he reached Agra and complained of his ill-treatment, 
he was surprised to find that the Emperor had already received a 
full report of the matter through the official Wagai‘navis and had 
given orders to make suitabie amends in this regard. 4 


Bernier, who visited India at the close of Shahjahan’s reign and 
the earlier part of that of his successor, observed that the Wagat‘navis 
sometitnmes entered into collusion with the Subadar and thus the very 
purpose of his appointment ‘was defeated.5 So the need was felt to 
appoint anew set of reporters called Savanihnigar or Khufia-navis who 
did not disclose their identity and transmitted news directly to the 
Emperor. They were intended to report about the activities of the 
Government functionaries without fear or favour and to serve as 
spies on the Wagai‘navis.® 

Broadly speaking, the functions of the Wagqai‘navis and the Savanihnigar 
overlapped. This is why some foreign observers failed to make any 
distinction in the working of the two. systems. Thevenot, who visited 
India early in the reign of Aurangzib, makes the following observations :— 

“‘The Great Mughal entertains another great officer there whom the 
Franks call Secretary of State and whose duty much resembles that of the 
Intendant of a province in France. He is called Vaca-Navic, that is 
who writes and keeps a register of all that happens within the extent of 
the country where he is placed. The king keeps one in every 
government to give him of all that occurs and he depends on no Minister 
of State but only on His Majesty.”7 


The provincial Wagai‘navis used to appoint his agents in each 
Sarkar and Pargana and to send him the reports of the important 
happenings in these places. After making a selection out of the detailed 
reports received from his agents he used to prepare his news-letter. The 
working of the system is given in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi in the following 


Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 62 (4th ed.) 
Hawkins’s Voyages, pp. 400-1. 

Bernier’s Travels, p. 231. 

Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 11, p. 117. 

Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, p. 26. 
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words :— 

‘In the offices of the Subadar, the Diwan, the Faujdar of the 
environs of the provincial capital, the court of justice, the Kotwal’s 
Chabutra, he (the Waqai‘navis) stationed his clerks, who brought to him 
every evening a record of what had occurred there during the day. In 
many of the important Parganas separate reporters were posted directly 
from the Imperial court,.to send to the provincial Diwans, Siyaha 
(ledger of receipt) of the escheated Jagirs of Mansabdars who were dead, 
absconding or absent.’ 

Every army had its own Wagai‘navis. This post and that of the 
Bakhshi of the army were generally combined in one and the same person. 
He used to send his reports to the Mir Bakhshi to be read in the Emperor’s 
court. The posts of provincial Wagai‘navis and the provincial Bakhshi 
were also combined in the same person. The provincial Wagai‘navis sent 
his reports to an officer of the court named the Darogha of Dak Chauki 
(superintendent of Posts and Intelligence) who handed them unopened 
to the Mir Bakhshi for submission to the Emperor. These weekly 
reports were read out to the Emperor at night.9 The reports drafted by 
the Wagai‘navis were first communicated to the Subadar before being 
despatched to the Darogha of Dak Chauki. But the reports of the 
Savanihnigar were sent direct to the court without any communication 
with local authorities. 

Mubammad Kazim, the official historian of Aurangzib makes the 
following observation about the functioning of the parallel system of the 
Wagai‘navis and the Savanthnigar :— 

“In the administration of public affairs, the far-sighted Emperor 
always acts for the good of the State and the welfare of the people 
(jamhur). He keeps himself ever vigilant and abreast of the happenings 
in the provinces and in the Sarkars, through the detailed reports of the 
Savanihnigars in the form of Roznamchas (daily-news). These Savanihnigars 
are appointed at various places and it is their duty to inform the 
Emperor about all kinds of occurrences of a general or special nature. 
They keep him well-posted about the general behaviour of the Subadar 
and other functionaries of the province. On the basis of these reports the 
Emperor rewards those who have performed their duties creditably and 
punishes those who have failed todo so. Inthis manner the demands 
of justice are fulfilled. In view of the special importance which he 
attaches to keeping himself well-informed about the different parts of the 
realm, the Emperor has deemed fit to appoint a Wagai‘navis in every 
Suba and in every Sarkar as the official reporter. Besides these officials 
he has appointed the Savanihnigars whose duty it is to send to the Emperor 
secret reports without informing the Wagai‘navis about them. If the 
Wagai‘navis, being interested in any party, fails to give a truthful account 


8. Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 11, p. 116-117. 
9. Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, U1, p. 331-332. 
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of any occurrence or event, or suppresses news which might be prejudi- 
cial to the party in which he is interested, the Savanthmgar would not 
fail in his duty and would inform the Emperor about it without 
concealing anything. Owing to this constant vigilance on the part of 
the Emperor, the accountants perform their duties punctiliously, 
abstaining from evil actions.” '° 

In his Rug‘at (letters; Aurangzib has employed the terms Wagat‘navis 
and Savanihnigar distinctively which reveals the functions and position of 
these officials who were collectively called Akhbarnavis. It would seem 
that even the princes were afraid of these reporters. For instance the 
Wagai‘navis of Burhanpur, Mir Nasir by name, whom Shahjahan had 
appointed as the Darogha (Superintendent) of his Karkhana at 
Burhanpur, reported against Aurangzib when he was Subadar of the 
Deccan that the latter had employed all the expert weavers in his own 
Karkhana, to the utter neglect of the Imperial Karkhana, and that of 
princess Jahan Ara. This report made Shahjahan furious. Aurangzib 
complained about the malicious reports of Mir Nasir against him in his 
letter addressed to his sister, Princess Jahan Ara and later he had to 
clarify his position in another letter addressed to Allami Sadullah Khan, 
the Imperial Diwan."' 

Shahjahan was very fond of Burhanpur mangoes of a particular 
variety called Shahpasand which were regularly sent to him by Aurangzib 
when the latter was Subadar of the Deccan. Ina particular year, the 
mango trees did not bear much fruit and especially the Shahpasand 
mangoes were not available. While writing to Shahjahan Aurangzib 
submitted that the Wagai‘navis of Burhanpur must have already 
intimated to His Majesty in this regard.'? This shows that even such 
minor matters were reported by the Wagai‘navis in which the Emperor 
happened to be interested. 

Sometimes it was so arranged that the Wagar‘navis did not report to 
the Emperor directly but to a third party previously determined. In 
one of his letters addressed to Prince Azam, Aurangzib says :-— 

“Most noble son! The Wagai‘nigar of the Pargana of Loni has 
written to his brother that the Amin and the Faujdar of that place receive 
fifteen to sixteen thousand rupees annually by way of road-toll out of 
which only a thousand or two are remitted to the public treasury. This 
is not a levy but highway robbery. To divert public money fraudulently 
to one’s own use is unlawful. Had it been a matter ofa small amount 
being involved, it would not have been so grave. But it is otherwise. 
The fraud and perfidy of the Amin should be thoroughly investigated. 
In this respect a Farman is being issued to the Subadar and the Diwan 
concerned to take necessary action in the matter.’’'3 


Alamgirnama, P: 1081. 
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The Savanihnigar of the army of Prince Azam reported to the 
Emperor that a Punjabi Sawar having got drunk in the vicinity of the 
mausoleum of Khwaja Bandanawaz Gisudaraz, behaved improperly at 
the tomb of the saint. The Emperor in his letter to Prince Azam said 
that as the Waqai‘navis concerned had taken a lenient view of the incident, 
he (the Emperor) would have remained in the dark about the matter if 
the Savanihnigar had not informed him about it.'4 

When Prince Muizuddin, son of Muazzam, recommended to 
Aurangzib an increment in the Mansab of the Wagai‘navis posted with his 
army, he reprimanded him, saying that it was not proper for the Princes 
to make such recommendations, as it would render the integrity of the 
Wagqai‘navis doubtful. He thought that in a case like this it would be 
better to remove the present Wagai‘navis for whom a recommendation 
had been forwarded and appoint another one.!° 

It will be clear from the above references that the Wagai‘navis sup- 
plied the more regular public intelligence and enjoyed a certain official 
status, while the Savanihnigar was of the nature of a secret agent who 
reported important cases only and was appointed at special places and 
sometimes for a limited period to serve as a check on the Wagat'navis. As 
he reported direct to the Emperor, he was much feared by the officials. 

There is a large number of Wagai‘ in the form of Roznamchas (daily 
news) in the custody of the Central Records Office, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
They throw a revealing light on the political, economic and administra- 
tive condition of the Deccan in the seventeenth century. These Wagar‘ 
appertain to the early period of Aurangzib’s reign, i.e., from 1660 to 1671 
and relate to fourteen different places, namely, Hyderabad, Aurangabad, 
Daulatabad, Ramgir, Berar, Parenda, Ahmednagar, Kalyan, Fatehabad 
(Dharur), Supa, Baglana, Udgir, Junnar and Jalna. 

They cover a variety of subjects, such as the visits of Vakils, envoys, 
and traders from different countries and the arrangements about their 
Dastak (safe-conduct) made by the authorities concerned. They also deal 
with the movements of troops in the Deccan, and the despatching of 
auxiliary forces to disturbed areas with supplies of sacks of gunpowder, 
rockets and cannon-balls. 

Other important matters mentioned in the Wagai‘ are: accounts of 
the daily collection of amounts at the cashier’s office ; remittances of 
money to the [Imperial Treasury and its transfer from one place to 
another under an escort of troops ; judicial proceedings in the courts of 
justice ; assignments of Jagirs to the Mansabdars, their promotions, demo- 
tions, and transfers ; dismissals and reinstatements of officials; despatch 
of confidential letters, bags, baskets of mangoes and other fruits; confer- 
ment of robes of honour; presentation of gifts and peshkash; verification of 
troops, their transfers and postings; branding of horses; purchase of 


14. Ibid, p. 27. 
15. Ibid, p. 20. 
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elephants; farming of diamond mines; archery and shooting tests; escheat 
of the properties of deceased Mansabdars; exchange rates of coins current 
in the Deccan; buying and selling rates of gold and silver and other com- 
modities in the different markets and the like. 

Among the subjects of historical importance dealt with in the Wagar‘ 
the following may be mentioned : 

In the Wagai‘ despatched from Baglana, dated gth Shawwal, 1071 
A.H. (28th May 1661 A.D.) it is reported that Imperial orders had been 
issued to officers posted in the Deccan Province to prohibit the Rahdari 
(transit duties) and that they should execute bonds.to that effect. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad, dated 1st Muharram, 1072 
A.H. (17th August 1661 A.D.) shows that the ship of Mir Jumla, sailing 
trom Rakhang (Arakan) called at Ishaqpatam; the news-letter sought 
written confirmation from the ship’s captain about the report of Prince 
Shuja’s murder. 

It is stated in another Wagai‘ of Hyderabad that Abdulla Qutb Shah 
despatched a diamond to the Emperor (Aurangzib) through Amanat Khan. 
Hakim Nizamuddin Ahmed requested the reporter of this news-letter on 
behalf of Abdulla Qutb Shah to state that if the Emperor graciously 
approved of the stone he might determine its price, which would be 
deducted from the sum of the Peshkash. 


In the Wagai* despatched from Hyderabad dated 8th Muharram, 
1072 A.H. (24th August 1661 A.D.) it is reported that a ship belonging 
to Malik Beg was captured by the Dutch and Dane pirates. Abdulla 
Qutb Shah directed Suri Rao, Hawaldar of Masulipatam, to demand 
the immediate release of the ship and its cargo. The said Hawaldar put 
forward excuses saying that he had no influence with the Dutch and 
Danish companies. Were the Emperor to issue orders to the port autho- 
rities of Bengal and Surat, the captains of these companies would be com- 
pelled to release the ship and its cargo and not otherwise. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad dated 14th Muharram 1072 
A.H. (goth August 1661 A.D.) shows that a news-letter was received 
from Masulipatam bearing the news about the assassination of Prince 
Shuja‘ and the arrest of his sons and daughters by the Raja of Arakan and 
later the slaying of the sisters by their brothers to save their honour and 
good name. 

In the Wagat‘ despatched from Hyderabad dated 22nd Muharram, 
1072 A.H. ( 7th September 1661 A.D.) it is reported that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
II, ruler of Bijapur, had addressed a letter to his Vakil, Mubammad ‘Ali, 
stationed at Hyderabad,wherein he had revealed his hostile feeling 
towards Siddi Jauhar and had desired the said Vakil to apprise Abdulla 
Qutb Shah about it; and that the latter may be requested to dismiss the 
courier of Siddi Jaubar, who acted asa spy, from hiscourt. It is further 
stated in the letter that Riza Quli should be intimated to keep an eye on 
the movements of the said courier so long as he was in Hyderabad. 

The Wagqai‘ despatched from Hyderabad, dated 14th Safar 1072 A.H. 
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(29th September 1661 A.D. ) reports that ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah is desirous 
of giving his daughter in marriage to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II with a view to 
having a close relationship with him. 

he Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad, dated 15th Safar 1072 A.H. 
(goth September, 1661 A.D.) mentions that information had been 
received by ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah’s intelligence-service about the death 
of Siddi Jauhar and the departure of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II to the fort of 
Kurnul. 


In the Wagai‘ despatched from Aurangabad dated 6th Jamadi II, 
1072 A.H. (17th January, 1662 A.D.) it is stated that a skirmish took 
place between the soldiery of Sivaji and Muhammadi, a Mughal 
Mansabdar, in which the latter was wounded and captured. After his 
recovery the said Mansabdar escaped from custody and joined the 
Imperial army. 


The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad dated 14th Jamadi II, 
1072 A.H. (25th January 1662 A.D.) mentions the performance of the 
annual bath ceremony by ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah at the confluence of the 
two rivers near Golconda. 


In the Wagai‘ despatched from Aurangabad dated 19th Jamadi II, 
1072 A.H. (goth January 1662A.D.) it is reported that, as arranged by the 
Subadar of Aurangabad, a reception was given by Rao Bhao Singh and 
other Rajputs to Rustam-i-Zaman Bijapuri, on his arrival at the Imperial 
military camp. Rustam-i-Zaman along with his relatives and followers 
paid a visit to the Subadar offered presents to him and the latter bestowed 
robes of honour on them. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad dated 29th Shawwal 1072 
A.H. (7th June 1662 A.D.) shows that ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah had fixed 
25th Zilhijja for the marriage of his daughter with Syed Sultan Najafi, 
son of Sayyid Durraj Najafi. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad dated 23rd Safar, 1072 
A.H. (8th October 1662 A.D.) contains the news of the Shah of Persia 
having sent some baskets of fruits to ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah through the 
agent of his Vakil, Muhammad Muqim who was accredited to the 
court of Hyderabad. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Hyderabad, dated roth Shawwal, 
1072 A.H. (igth May 1662 A.D.) shows that ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah 
sent eight pearls as a present to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II through Venkanna 
the courier of Bahlul, the commander-in-chief of Bijapur. 

The Wagai‘ despatched from Junnar, dated 17th Rabius-sani, 1072 
A.H. (goth November, 1661 A.D.) reports that two thousand infantry 
soldiers of Sivaji had encamped in the neighbourhood of Bara village. — 

Apart from the materials of historical importance dealt with in 
these Wagai‘, we get ample information regarding the buying and 
selling rates of gold and silver, the rate of exchange of different 
coins current in the market and the prices of various commodities. 
All these matters have a direct bearing on the economic conditions 
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of the Deccan :., the seventeenth century. 

We know from the schedules of the buying and selling rates of 
coins in the different markets that Auns or pagodas were current in 
the Deccan in the seventeenth century, which is also corroborated 
by the account given by Tavernier. Some of the gold coins men- 
tioned in the Wagai‘ bear the name of the Rajas of Vijayanagar and 
the Nayaks of South India, who after the extinction of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, had assumed the status of independent rulers. One comes 
across such names as Bukka, Devarai Sivrai, Achutrai, Kishanrai and 
so forth. ‘shere are some coins which seem to be named after the 
places of their issue, such as Mylapuri, Nellori and Dharuri etc. Taver- 
nier says that pagodas (huns) which were generally well-worn and coined 
many centuries ago by the Vijayanagar kings were employed as medium 
of exchange for all payments for buying diamonds at Golconda.'© The 
old pagodas (huns) were worth 44 rupees, one rupee more than the 
new pagodas which were coined by the kings of Golconda, although 
they did not weigh more. To explain this Tavernier gives the following 
reason :— | 

* It is that the shroffs or changers, in order to induce the king not to 
have them recoined, pay him annually a large sum because they them- 
selves thereby derive a considerable profit, for the merchants never receive 
these pagodas without the aid of one of these changers to examine 
them, some being defaced, others of low standard, others of short 
weight, so that if one accepted them without this examination he 
would lose much, and would have the trouble to return them, or 
perhaps lose from 1 to even 5 or 6 per cent., in addition to which 
he must pay the shroff }th per cent. for their trouble. When you 
pay the miners, they will also receive these pagodas only in presence 
of the changer, who points out to them the good and bad, and again 
takes his }th per cent. But to save time, when you desire to make a 
payment of 1,000 or 2,000 pagodas, the changer. when receiving his 
dues encloses them in a little bag, on which he places his seal, and 
when you wish to pay a merchant for his diamonds you take him, 
with the bag, to the changer who, seeing his own seal intact, assures 
him that he has examined all the coins, and will be responsible if 
any do not prove good.'7 

Tavernier, however, specifies that at the mine of Kollur or Gani 
which belonged to the King of Golconda, payment was made in new 
pagodas, but one had to buy them sometimes at from 1 to 4 per cent. 
premium, becuase they were of better gold, and because the merchants 
did not accept others at this mine.*® 

The ashrafis issued by the Mughal Emperors were also current in the 


16. Tavernier, Travels in India, 11, p. 70-71. 
17. Ibid, I, p. 71. 
18. Ibid, I, p. 70. 
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Deccan and were of different values; but those with which Tavernier 
had to do averaged from 14 to 14} silver rupees in value which is also 
corroborated by the schedules given in the Wagat'. 

The ashrafis were not generally current among the merchants. One 
came across them in the houses of the nobles who, if they wanted to 
make any sana lg had them estimated at a silver rupee by which the 
a to whom the payment was to be made lost in profit. Tavernier 

as recounted his own experience in this respect. Shaista Khan, to 
whom he had sold commodities worth 96,000 rupees desired this sum to 
be paid in ashrafis at the rate of 14} rupees. As this was not acceptable 
to Tavernier, it'was agreed to make the payment at the rate of 14 1/16 
rupees.'9 

It is evident from the Wagaz* that in the territories of the Deccan 
which were under the direct administration of the Mughals, Shahjahani 
and Alamgiri rupees were current and their buying and selling rates 
slightly differed in different markets according to the general condition 
of the trade. ‘The Mughal coins were current even in the ‘territory 
under the suzerainty of the Golconda kings and payments could be 
made through them in trade transactions.2°. The schedules of buying 
and selling rates given in the various Wagai‘ also show that the rupees 
other than those minted by the Mughal Government were available in 
the markets for facilities of exchange and even for converting them into 
bullion., Besides Shahjahani and Alamgiri rupees, we come across the 
following silver coins in the news-reports, Mahmudi, Changizkhani, 
Muzaffari, Miranshahi, Chalni, Aurangshahi, Khazana, Berari, Golcondi 
Alai. 

It seems that small coins were greatly in demand for the trans- 
actions of daily life. We find mention of subdivisional coins, such as 
tanka and dam in the schedules of buying and selling rates. The former 
has been expressed in symbolic form in the Wagai‘, while the latter is 
employed to calculate the corresponding value of coins lower than the 
tanka. 


Yusur Husain Kuan. 


19. Ibid, 11, p. 17. 
20. Ibid. 


APPENDIX. 


The table of sub-division of a rupee (16 addhis) are equal to 1 tanka; 2 tankas 
shows that 4 cowries are equal to 1 or 2 addhannas are equal to one anna; 
ganda; 2 gandas are equal to addhi; 2 16 annas are equal to one rupee. It may 
addhis are equal to damri; 2 damris (4 be added that the sub-division of an 
addhis) are equal to 1 adhela; 4 damris anna, though familiaz as a unit of account, 
(8 addhis) are equal to 1 paisa; 8 damris does not appear as a sub-division of 
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currency during the period covered by the 
Waqai‘, and most probably even much 
later.' 

The cowries or shells of inverted edges 
were the lowest medium of exchange and 
were employed for the purchase of petty 
necessaries. They were current in all the 
territories under the Mughals as well as in 
the kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur. 
These were imported from the Maldive 
Islands, On the sea side 80 cowries were 
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given for one paisa, but the number 
diminished in the interior of the country, 
on account of the cost of carriage.? 


The experts of accounts and Siag have 
given detailed charts of the small coinage of 
the Mughals. They have fixed 25 dams 
for 1 paisa and 50 dams for 1 tanka and 
have divided the tanka into 16 equal parts 
with a slight difference of fractional amount 
here and there. 


In the following table the equal value of addhis is shown into dams ; — 


Calculated on the basis of 
addhi and damri 


Value in dams 


1. addhi= 4} damri 3} dams 

2. »  =t 2 6} * 

Ss » @H » oo 

4. » 2 2 12} be (adhela) 
5. » = oh s 153 os 

6. » =3 a 183 » 2 paisa 
> » @3 » 22 ” 

8. » =@=4 - 25 » € paisa 
Q. » = 44 - 28 a 

10. es 5 re 31} » t} paisa 

i ee 344s 

12 » 26 " 374 » 41} paisa 

13. » == 6) " 40} - 

14 » =7 % 43h » I} paisa 

1s «© 74» 47 . 

16. ce 8 , 50 » I tanka 
The dams quoted in the table have in value. One revenue rupee, i.e., 40 







nothing to do with the dams of Akbar’s dams, would be equivalent to 1600 sub- 


revenue accounts for the latter were greater divisional dams as quoted above. The 
1. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzib, p. 331. 2. Tavernier’s Travels in India, vol. 1, p. 2% 
3. For further details see Maktab Kama PP. 20, 


21, Diwanpasand, p. 57. 
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sub-divisional dam was not a coin but a_ notation (Siag) are called ‘Alfaz-i-Tamiz’. 

unit of calculation. These words are. specially employed in 

enumerating a certain class of articles, some 

In the Wagai‘ we come across some examples ot which are given in the chart 
distinguishing words which in the art of below:— 


Alfaz-i-Tamiz 


Name of article for which 
it is used 


(a) Top (cannon) 
(b) Shuturnal (camel-swivel) 


(a) Shamshir (sword) 
(b) Khanjar (dagger) 
(c) Kaman (bow) 
Ahu (deer) 
Asp (horse) 


Fil (elephant) 


(a) Khilat (robe of honour) 
(b) Shahin (falcon) 


(a) Durraj (partridge) 
(b) Karwanak (crane) 


(a) Zarbaft (brocade) 
(b) Mushajjar (figured brocade) 


(a) Jubbaj (cloak) 
(b) Qamis (shirt) 


Qalin (carpet) 


Example 


(a) Top 
du zarb 
(b) Shuturnal 
du zarb 


(a) Shamshir 
du Qabzah 
(b) Khanjar 
du Qubzah 
(c) Kaman 


se Qabzah 


Ahu 
du dor 


Asp 

du ras 

Fil 

Panj Zanjir 


(a) Khilat 
du dast 

(b) Shahin 
seh dast 


(a) Durraj 
du gita 

(b) Karwanak 
qita 

{a) Zarbaft 
du taqa 

(b) Mushajjar 
seh taqa 


(a) Jubbah 
ek saub 
(b) Qamis 


du saub 


Qalin 
du Zauj 











it is used 


11. Dana (a) Marwarid (pearls) 
(b) Marjan (coral) 

12. Nafar (a) Shutar (camel) 
(b) Piyada (footman) 

13. Bashar Mansabdar 

14. Muradi (a) Anna 


(b) Tanka (Taka) 


15. Manzil (a) Jahaz (ship) 


(b) Palki (litter) 


In the Wagai‘ the news-writer some times 
makes use of the Maddat or stretched lines 
which was a peculiar way of writing official 
documents. When the news-writer wanted 
to specify a particular item or category he 
stretched the word to forma line. Some- 
times the line was drawn on the top and the 
word which was meant to be specified was 
written under it. 

The Mad (line) drawn straight above the 
text touching the margins or: either side of the 
text is called in Siag Madd-i-Kalan or Bhar 
Mad or Bhar Badan. 1t may cover half a 

ge and sometimes less than half a page. 

etimes the names of days, the word 
Siyaha etc., which by themselves serve as 
Bhar Mad, do not require a separate line for 
the purpose. 
When the Bhar Mad is divided into two 
equal parts, leaving a small space in _bet- 
ween in order to show the details of the 
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Name of article for which 


Example 


(a) Marwarid 
seh dana 

(b) Marjan 

du dana 


Shutar 
du nafar 
Piyada 
sch nalar 


(a) 
(b) 


Mansabdar 
seh Bashar 


Muradi 
Hasht anna 
Muradi 

do tar.ka 


Jahaz 

du manzil 
Palki 

seh Manzil 


items, they are called Du Qalmi or Zila. If 
it is required to show further details of arti- 
cles or items, Bhar Mad is divided into four 
equal parts which are called Maddat-e-Chahar 
Qalmi. In this manner the Bhar Mad may 
be further divided into eight or sixteen parts 
known as Maddat-e-Hasht Qamli and 
Maddat-e-Shanzdah Qalmi respectively. 


If for want of space the Bhar Mad could 
not contain all the items the writer wanted 
to enter, a rallel line would be drawn 
under the Bhar Mad with one dot on the 
right side. Such a dotted line was called 
Shikmi Mad. If the number of items to be 
specified was large and even the Shikmi 
Mad could not cover them, other parallel 
lines drawn should not exceed more than 
five in any case. Now these lines in their 
turn would be dotted by two, three, four 
or five dots on the right side. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Tahqiq-al-Buhran, edited by Afzal-al-Ulama 
Janab Hakim Abdul Qader Ahmed Sahib, 1950 
Madras Government Oriental Series No. # 
pp. 25. Price 1-8-0. 


InrRODUCTORY REMARKS 


HE Government of Madras early in May 
1948, took up for consideration the 
publication of various MSS. in diffe- 

rent languages, on philosophy, medicine scie- 
nee etc. Libraries possessing MSS. were req- 
uested to send lists of unpublished material. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Tanjore Maharaja 
Serfoji’s Saraswathi Mahal Library complied 
with the request and Government in their 
Memorandum No. 34913/43-10, Education, 
dated 4-4-1949 constituted an expert com- 
mittee, with the Curator of the Governmeni 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras as Secretary, 
for final selection of MSS. suitable for print- 
ing and estimating the cost of publication. 
They formed into Sub-Committees for 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi and Islamic languages. They met 
during May 1949 at Madras and at Tanjore 
to examine the MSS. and make a selection, 


The recommendations of the Committee 
were accepted by the Government in G. O. 
No. Mis. 2745, Education, dated 31-8-1949 
and decided to call these publications ‘The 
Madras Government Oriental Series.’ 


In 1950 aseriesof MSS. were taken 
for publication, ‘A’ from the Govt. 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras: 8 in 
Tamil, 6 in Telugu, 5 in Sanskrit, 5 in 
Malayalam, 7 in Kannada and 4 in Islamic 
languages. 

‘B’ from the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s 
Saraswathi Mahal Library, Tanjore: 11 in 
Tamil, 4 in Telugu, 6 in Marathi and 11 in 
Sanskrit. 


The General Editor is T. Chandrasekharan 
M.A.,L.T,, Curator, Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. 


According to the Unani system of medi- 
cine, some diseases undergo a period in 
which a sudden change appears in the body 
resulting either in destruction or complete 
recovery. This period is called Buhran. 
Tahqiq-al-Buhran is a short and compre- 
hensive book on Buhran and is divided into 
7 sections :— 


Section I. On the symptoms of Buhran. 
Il. Ayyam-e-Makhsusah 


Wuqu-e-Buhran ke 
ke bayan men. 


Ill. Ba i* tebar-e-quwwat wa 
du‘f Ayyam-e-Buhran ke 
munasibat ke bayan men. 


fi-al-Wast 


men 
asbab 


IV. Ayyam-e-Wagqi‘ 
ke bayan men. 


V. Ayyam-e-Fadilah we Radi- 
yah ke bayan men. 


VI. Ayyam-e-andaz ke bayan 
men. 


VII. Amrad ki janib Ayyam-e- 
Buhran ki Nisbat ke bayan 


men. 


“The author, Hakim Ahmadullah Khan 
Dehlawi, a renowned physician of his time 
presented it to Nawab Amirul-Hind Walajah 
Mohammed Ali Khan Bahadur, the ruler of 
the Carnatic. Contemporary authors speak 
highly of the Hakim who was the court 
physician, and famous for his professional 
talents. There is no mention of the name 
of the scribe.” 


M. A. RAHMAN KHAN. 
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Hinoustani, By the- late Dr. T. Graham 
Bailey; M.A., B.D., D. Litt., sometime 
Nizam’s Reader in Urdu in the University 
of London, at the School of Oriental and 
African’ Studies, edited by Professor 
j. R. Firth, O.B-E, M.A., Professor of 
General ‘Lingitstics, University of London and 
Professor A. H. Harley, M.A., formerly 
Nizam’s Reader in Urdu in the Umversity of 
London, at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, printed at the English Universities 
Press Ltd., London, in the “Teach Yourself 
Book” Series. Price 7sh. 6d. 


H1S book dealing with the grammar 
T and language course of the Hindus- 
tani language is based on the material 
collected by the late Dr. T. Graham Bailey 
and has been arranged and edited posthum- 
ously by two of his able colleagues, Profes- 
sors J. R. Firth and A. H. Harley. It has 
been published in the ‘‘Teach Yourself 
Book,”’ Series and forms an important con- 
tribution to the monumental work done by 
eminent orientalists on the subject from time 
to time. Coming at the end of a long chain 
of works on Hindustani grammar by such 
reputed authors as Ketelaer, Gilchrist, Fal- 
lon, Platts, Shakespear, Forbes and several 
other gifted writers and by virtue of having 
had the benefit of the past experience, this 
book is definitely an improvement upon the 
previous experiments. It also utilizes the 
scientific approach developed during recent 
years in the teaching of languages through 
self-help. 

The late Dr. Bailey does not need an 
introduction as ascholar of Urdu and an 
author. As the head of the Department of 
Urdu in London University, he was respon- 
sible for the training of a good number of 
Urdu scholars in modern research. His 
short History of Urdu Literature, published in 
the Heritage of India Series and the Punjabi 
Phonetic Reader, have already won him re- 
cognition as a sound scholar of Urdu langu- 
age and literature and also Indian linguis- 
tics. Dr. Bailey’s study of Indo-Aryan 
languages, specially Punjabi, was very pro- 
found. He was probably the first scholar 
who brought to light the important part 
played by Punjabi in the formation of the 
Urdu language. 

Professor Firth, in the preface to the book, 
tells us that the manuscript relating to the 
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present work was found in the posthumous 
papers of the late Dr. Bailey, and he collect- 
ed them and arranged and edited the 
material in the form of this volume with the 
help of his colleagues, specially Professor 
A. H. Harley in deference to “What seem 
to have been the last intentions,’ «f his de- 
parted friend. The result of these joint 
efforts is now before us as, in the words of 
Professor Firth, “‘an introduction to one of 
the greatest languages of the world today by 
the most distinguished author of Hindustani 
in recent times.” 


And the book really provides a good in- 
troduction to the study of the Hindustani 
language for the beginner through systema- 
tically arranged lessons and suggestive 
exercises. One of the important features of 
the book is the new system of orthography 
adopted for the transliteration of Urdu 
sounds. ‘This system has been developed by 
Professor Firth himself and has been em- 
ployed by Professor Harley in his Colloquial 
Hindustani. This scheme has the convenience 
of expressing almost all the sounds of the 
Urdu language with the help of Roman 
letters with the exception of a very few 
sounds peculiar to Urdu. It completely 
does away with the cumbersome diacritical 
signs so common in the previous schemes 
and can even be adjusted on the ordinary 
typewriter. For the special sounds such as 
the retroflex or the cerebral series, the velar 
a the affricate’ } the palatal sibilant‘ 

— 

the nasals in the consonant group and in the 
vowels, the neutral ‘a’, the scheme utilizes 
international phonetic symbols. Besides, in 
this scheme some of the old Roman letters 
have been assigned new phonetic values, for 
instance, ‘a’ in this scheme stands for long 
‘a’, the short neutral sound being expressed 
by inverted e (?), ‘w’ stands for short ‘u’( gl) 


wr 


and ‘u’ for the long sound (u) ‘y’ represents 
the consonant «sg? when used initially in a 


word or a syllable and also for the short 
vowel ‘i’. The long ‘I’ has been represented 
by ordinary ‘i’; ‘e’ represents ‘e.’. is repre- 


sented by ‘ey; ‘o’ has the value of the short 
«gl? and ‘w’ of the diphthong, |’ : 


The 


graphic representation of the 
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Hindustani intonation is also a new 


aid which will help foreign students to 
master the language as correctly as possible. 

The introduction of these new features 
has undoubtedly rendered the book very 
helpful in learning Hindustani. 


The new 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 


July 


orthographic system used. in the book needs 
the careful consideration of all such pro- 
gressive scholars and thinkers who may 
think of adopting the Roman alphabet for 
the Indian languages, particularly the Urdu 
language. 


AgspuL QapeR SARWARI. 
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